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«A nappy New-Year! my dear young lady,” said 
the schoolmaster, as he entered the parlour of Mrs. 
Marvin, early in the evening, and held out his hand 
to Ellen, with that benignant smile on his truth- 
telling face, which stamps good wishes with their 
only worth—sincerity. 

Ellen warmly responded his sentiment, adding the 
hyperbole of orientalism, “ May you enjoy a thousand 
such years!” 

«“ No, no—do not wish any portionless number of 
days or years for me,” said the good man, “TI only 
desire to live while I can increase my own happiness 
by adding somewhat to the innocent enjoyments of 
others. Existence, without the power of doing a 
little good, must be a burden indeed.” 

“Yet a burden few are willing to lay down,” ob- 
served Mrs. Marvin, who at that moment entered 
the room. “It often seems very strange to me that 
we can be so attached to life, when it is, at the best, 
only a scene of cares and toils. There never in this 
world, comes a year of rest.” 

« True,” said the schoolmaster, “ the German poet 
has given a quaint but strikingly true description of 
the universal human destiny, which every child should 
be taught: 


“ Thy lot is appointed, go follow its hest ; 
Thy journey’s begun, thou must move and not rest ; 
For sorrow and woe cannot alter thy case, 
And running, not raging, will wi. thee the race.” 


“ A sad lesson for New-Year’s day,” said Ellen 
sighing. 

“ Why sad?” inquired the schoolmaster. “ You, 
I am sure, do not reckon the privilege of idleness 
among your list of coveted blessings for the coming 
year.” 

“ No, not that. But is it not sad to think that of 
all we perform, all our purposes and hopes, so little 
trace will remain at the close of the year?” said 
Ellen, “It seems mere folly, to be constantly busy 
= yet accomplish nothing lasting. If I could 
only—’ 

“ Build a pyramid, like Cheops, or write an epic 
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like Milton, you would be happy,” interrupted the 
schoolmaster. “Is that what you mean?” 

“TI am not quite so ambitious,” replied Ellen 
smiling at the ridiculous aspect of her wishes when 
placed in such strong light, and yet she felt that the 
caricature wore a close resemblance to the reality. 
« Still I own that I do often wish we women could 
use the influence, which men so often flatter us with 
possessing, to promote achievements, lasting as the 
pyramids, and glorious as the epic.” 

“This you may do, if you choose,” said the 
schoolmaster, gravely. 

“In what manner?” inquired Ellen. At that 
moment the door opened, and Charles Howard en- 
tered. His face was glowing with the excitement 
which a brisk walk from Boston to Roxbury, in the 
teeth of a sweeping wind, had called up. His dark 
hair clustered in matted curls around his broad, high 
forehead, and as his eye flashed with the animation 
which meeting with those he held dear, and finding 
himself welcomed with kind wishes and smiles called 
forth, the schoolmaster thought he never had looked 
on a finer specimen of the human form, made 
“divine” by the predominance of a cultivated intel- 
lect and ardent but pure and governed affections. 

“Qh!” exclaimed Ellen, after the New-Year’s 
greetings were over, “do you know, Cousin Charles, 
that I am going to become famous.” 

« Indeed !” 

“ Yes; our good friend here has promised to teach 
me the art of doing great things. So pray don’t 
interrupt him by any of your trifling remarks on the 
weather, the ladies, or the times.” 

“Three of the most important topics of conver- 
sation which can be found,” said the schoolmaster, 
“as I could show you, if I had time to go into the 
subject. ‘Two of these I have thought sufficiently 
great to form the basis of my report for this even- 
ing.” 

« A story—have you written the story you pro- 
mised ?” inquired Ellen, eagerly. 

« Excuse me, I think I did not promise you a 
story; but something that should entertain Mrs, 
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Marvin. Now she shall be the judge,” said the 
schoolmaster, unfolding a paper which he had taken 
some time before from his pocket, (he never weuld 
adopt the fashionable method of carrying his papers in 
his hat,) “ of the merits of my essay; and you, Ellen, 
may learn from it my notion of the way in which 
woman may make her influence most greatly and 
beneficially felt.” 

They all drew around the centre-table, Mrs. Marvin 
and Ellen with their work, and Charles Howard, who 
was seated next the latter, busy in unwinding and 
winding again her spool of cotton, while the school- 
master read as follows: 

“ Many different causes are assigned by politicians 
and political economists, to account for the present 
distress of the commercial part of the community in 
= and which through them embarrasses all 
classes in our country, except, perhaps, the farmers. 
We hear it ascribed tc the banks, the government, 
the failure of the crops in Europe, the stoppage of 
the trade with China, etc. etc., till the people, bewil- 
dered by so many causes, which they are told con- 
spire to ruin them, scarcely think it worth inquiring 
whether, as individuals, they have had any share in 
their own undoing. 

“ The times—the hard times,” effect all the mis- 
chief. Not a man is ruined by his own folly; nor 
does a woman dress herself, or arrange her establish- 
ment in a style beyond what she is absolutely obliged 
to do, to maintain her station in society. All have 
done the best they possibly could—but the times—the 
hard times, 

«“ What nonsense! The times in our own country 
were never better, if peace, health, and abundance of 
all things, (except money,) would satisfy us. The 
whole, or certainly the greater part of this money 
pressure, so loudly complained of, is the effect of the 
vanity and extravagance of our people. Almost 
every man knows he has, for the last few years, lived 
beyond his actual income, and women—they are too 
busy with the expenditures to trouble themselves 
about the receipts. 

“ Self-accusation is always an unpleasant task, yet 
there is a crisis when self-flattery proves fatal. If 
Americans are not convinced that most of the em- 
barrassments they now suffer are the effect of their 
own foolish and wicked haste to be rich, or of their 
pride and extravagance, they will never apply the 
only remedy which can effectually remove the evils 
now pressing on the community. It is not that 
talismanic word + Economy,’ that will do it. The 
wildest extravagances, as well as the most paltry 
meannesses are practised under the name of economy. 
As it is commonly understood, it only means the art 
of saving appearances, substituting one extravagance 
for another less obnoxious to public censure; or at 
best it is only thought a necessary virtue for the poor 
to practise, or those who wish to amass a fortune. 

“ Economy is not a pleasant word to any one, 
excepting a politician or philosopher; and as ladies 
are not permitted to become politicians, and rarely 
encouraged in the study of philosophy, how can they 
be admirers of economy? 

“ They have not, or but few among them have, en- 
joyed the advantages of a rational education, and a 
romantic economist is usually the most extravagant 
woman in society. 

“It would, therefore, be useless to urge on the 
attention of the ladies any rigid system of economy 








as necessary, even under the embarrassments so 
loudly complained of. Few would attempt to prac- 
tise it, and fewer still would be benefitted by it. But 
yet it is, in my opinion, within the power of our in- 
telligent and accomplished women to check, in a 
very great degree, the present ruinous extravagance 
which pervades all classes. They may do more; 
they may gain to themselves a permanent influence 
and a respect, which the distinction of leadifg in 
the present frippery fashions can never confer. Let 
them unite to give a new diversion to fashionable 
taste. 

“There is no ambition in our republic so mis- 
chievous as that personal display—the display of dress ; 
because it cannot, for the present, be expensively 
indulged, without fostering the industry and prospe- 
rity of foreign countries to the detriment of our own. 

“Tt is often urged that the rich, by expending 
their income in the luxuries which taste and fashions 
prescribe, encourage ingenuity and the arts, and thus 
render a greater benefit to society than they could do 
by any other method of disbursement. 

“ This may be true, or partly so, in the rich and 
over peopled portions of the old world, where wealth 
is chiefly in the hands of a few—but the reasoning 
does not apply to us. The costly and curious fabrics 
and stuffs, with which our ladies form their fashion- 
able dresses, are not wrought in America; conse- 
quently, all that is paid for such articles, beyond the 
price of the original material, goes to foreign artisans. 

* But still, if our citizens, by their labour in the 
cultivation of cotton and other agricultural products, 
and raw materials, could realize a sufficient profit to 
pay the foreign manufacturer of gauzes, musilins, silks, 
etc., for their products, there would be no good reason 
why we should not consider the purchasing and 
wearing such superfluities in reality affording encou- 
ragement to our own productive industry, and thus 
adding to national wealth as well as affording indi- 
vidual gratification. 

« But when such profits are not realized, when 
like the simple Indian, we are giving not only our 
productions, but our lands for beads and baubles, (it 
is calculated that American merchants now owe sixty 
millions for foreign manufactures,) is it not high time 
to consider whether we cannot better dispense with 
the finery than with the means of living? 

« This revolution in fashionable sentiment can be 
brought about by the ladies, Indeed it must be done 
by them, if it be accomplished at all; for they are the 
arbiters of taste, and, in a great measure, of public 
opinion. And it has been they who have been the 
patrons and purchasers of all showy luxuries, and 
thus have become the accessaries of merchants who 
introduce a love for these silly superfluities among 
us. 

“No one doubts the patriotism of our women. 
They would, were the republic in danger from a 
foreign foe, submit cheerfully, as they did in the war 
of the Revolution, to any privation or suffering which 
the-public good required. But to give up their costly 
jewels and rich silks, merely because the country is 
not rich enough to afford such expensive array, is 
horrid vulgar. 

« Make it genteel, and the difficulty is vanquished. 
And if our fashionables, our belles, would only appear 
in simple costume, such would be considered most 
genteel. They fear, if they-would do this, that the 
difference between the rich and the poor would not 
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be sufficiently marked. Almost every female could 
afford to follow such a fashion. 

« How stands the difference now? Many of the 
factory girls wear gold watches, and an imitation at 
least, of all the ornaments which grace the daughters 
of our most opulent citizens. And it is chiefly the 
extravagance of those who will, in our country, what- 
ever istheir station or employment, follow the fashions, 
which makes the danger of introducing an expensive 
style of dress, and the luxury of costly furniture, as 
the standard of fashion and necessary concomitant of 
wealth, taste, and respectability. 

«It is not to be expected nor even wished, that the 
rich should forego the advantages which wealth, 
honestly acquired or inherited, affords—that they 
should practice the self-denial which poverty imposes, 
while the means for gratification of every wish is at 
their command, 

« They ought not to be required, even by the most 
rigid interpretation of republican principles, to do this. 
But they should be censured when their influence, 
the manner in which they expend their wealth, ope- 
rates to introduce among us the love of idle extrava- 
gance in dress, expensive luxuries in living, and that 
effeminancy in mind and manners which always fol- 
lows in the train of sensual indulgences. 

“Let the rich, and those who affect to be rich, 
(much the largest number,) and who would, there- 
fore, be the distingues of society, raise their ambition 
to a higher display than this outward show which 
may so easily be imitated. Let them make refined 
and exalted intellectual attainments the standard of 
rank, if they wish for a distinction permanent as well 
as conspicuous, ‘They have the means of collecting 
libraries, leisure for reading, opportunities of travel, 
and a thousand other advantages of mental culture 
and refinement which those who must labour for a 
living cannot command. What a pity that they do 
not improve these advantages! 

« Jt is a truth well known and deeply to be lamented, 
that the children of rich parents, though furnished 
with every facility for learning, are zarely among the 
best scholars at our schools and colleges, This does 
not happen because they are naturally dull; it is be- 
cause they have received wrong impressions of the 
value of an education, ‘They have not been taught 
to consider it absolutely necessary to their character 
and success in the world, but chiefly as an accom- 
plishment which it was best to possess, but which 
could be dispensed with by those who had wealth 
sufficient to lead the fashions in dress and luxurious 
living. 

“The youth, who has a fortune in expectation, if 
he see his parents only anxious about the display and 
importance of wealth, will not think it essential that 
he should toil in his studies, like the poor man’s son, 
who must live by his profession. 

«The miss, who is sent to school loaded with orna- 
ments, fancies herself a young lady, and her vanity is 
so flattered by outshining her companions in dress, 
that she cares little for being called a dunce. 

“« Now, these faults of the children are entirely owing 
to an erroneous system of domestic training; and the 
mischief has, nine times in ten, been wrought by the 
mother. She has permitted them to know that the 
display of wealth was her chief concern, her idol; 
this has made her sons dandies and spendthrifts, and 
her daughters coquettes and worshippers of fashion. 

“ When the fortune, which imparted this self-conse- 


quence, has been expended, as it often is to support it, 
these gaudy, superficial, useless fine ladies and gentle- 
men, are the most insignificant, helpless, and misera- 
ble beings in our country. Such reverses are not 
only probable in theory, but they are of very common 
occurrence. One would think that the fear of such 
misfortune would be sufficient to check the pride 
which is fostered merely by wealth; and would fill 
the heart of every mother, capable of reflection, with 
anxiety for her children in proportion to the tempta- 
tions to extravagance and indolence by which they 
may be surrounded. 

“Let the mother, then, train her offspring to feel 
that they can claim the first station in society, only 
because their wealth gives them greater advantages 
to acquire knowledge, and more leisure to cultivate 
and refine their taste; that, consequently, they will 
be expected to excel in intellectual pursuits as well as 
in the graces of behaviour; and that the mediocrity 
in science and general intelligence, which would be 
excusable in those less favoured, will be a deep and 
indelible reproach to them. ‘Teach young persons 
to feel and reason thus, and there is little danger that 
riches will corrupt them. 

“There are ladies whose ambition it is to lead in 
society, and who have the talents and wealth to do 
it. Let them begin the reformation in our fashions 
and manners, and they will enjoy a most enviable 
distinction—that of benefactors to their country. Let 
them appear in plain and simple attire; and make the 
eclat of their social parties consist in brilliant conver- 
sation, rather than curious confectionary. They 


need be under no apprehension of losing caste. The 
‘only real rank consists in superior virtue, intelli- 


gence, and good breeding. It is much more difficult 
to imitate the graces and the charm which a culti- 
vated mind and taste can throw around the most 
simple amusement, than to ape the show of profusion 
and extravagance. It is easier for the rich vulgar 
lady to choose diamonds than to “ speak pearls,” 

“ We are republicans, but we need not be levellers. 
The constant effort of every American should be to 
elevate and improve his or her own character; not to 
war against those who by their superior talents, 
intelligence, industry, and perseverance, are pressing 
onward the first in the race, and setting an example 
of excellence as well as eminence. 

«“ The honour of our nation is not delegated to the 
keeping of the few. Every individual should feel 
ambitious of doing something to advance the prospe- 
rity, the happiness, or the glory of the republic. It 
is true, that the rich have now the noblest opportu- 
nity of doing good, by giving that direction to public 
sentiment which the present crisis would set in the 
fairest light. The people are generally convinced 
that “ speculations,” and the extravagance it usually 
induces, are great evils. Let those who have the 
means of continuing this career of folly, set the 
fashion of simplicity in costume and domestic arrange- 
ments; and make the adornments of mind, not matter, 
the object of their study and pursuit. Intellectual 
pleasures are cheap, compared with the indulgence of 
personal vanity and display. 

“I am not advocating what is termed blwestock- 
ingism. No one can dislike a thorough dogmatical, 
dictatorial, demonstrating, metaphysically learned 
lady, more sincerely than I do. But it is necessary, 
if men would improve, that women should be intelli- 
gent, and value good morals and great talents above 
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mere wealth and show. The contagion of folly, 
which a vain, rich, fashion-worshipping, fine lady, 
scatters around her, like an atmosphere, brilliant but 
blinding, is more injurious to the morals and happi- 
ness of society, than have ever yet been the sophisms 
of a Wolstoncraft, or Wright, or any of their imi- 
tators.” 

«“ Bravo!” cried Charles Howard, clapping his 
hands in high glee. “You shall be elected Grand 
Lecturer to the ladies of America. I did not before 
know that you bestowed such serious thoughts on 
the fair sex.” 

«“ Why, Charles, how can you talk so!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Marvin. “You know that the schoolmaster 
prepared this at my request.” 

“ We usually have some individual in mind when 
we speak in general terms,” said the schoolmaster. 
“ Yet, I expressed my own ideas and principles; if 
these are in unison with your sentiments, Madam, I 
shall feel sure they are right.” 

« They are, they are,” said Mrs. Marvin, earnestly. 
“ And I wish that every lady in our country could 
hear you this evening. I think they would take 
your advice for the coming year.” 

«“ What would the merchants do?” said Charles. 

“ And the milliners?” said Ellen. 

“Oh, the milliners will lose nothing,” said the 
schoolmaster. “They must only expend more taste 


and less trimming on their dresses; and the mer- 
chants too, will be gainers; the honest ones I mean, 
if they only import what they can pay for, and for 
which they receive payment. ‘These speculations, 
panics, and suspensions are a heavy tax on the mer- 


cantile community—the honourable merchants, I 
mean,” 


“If their wives and daughters thought as we do, 
these hard times would soon be over,” said Mrs, 
Marvin. 

«I wish the ladies would try your plan, if only for 
its novelty,” said Ellen. “Only think of the discus- 
sions we should have about simplicity in costume, 
and the study it would cost to attain the art!” 

“ Yes; it needs only money to dress fine; it would 
require mind to appear elegant in simple attire,” said 
the schoolmaster. 

« And think of the ‘ plates of fashions,’ ” continued 
Ellen. “No one would then take the ‘ Lady’s Book’ 
for the sake of these.” 

“ Perhaps not—but as the ladies would have more 
leisure for reading, if they devoted less to fashions, 
there would be no falling off in the number of its 
friends,” said Charles Howard. “ Besides, the plates 
in that work would soon become most useful auxili- 
aries to the reform. ‘They would show the beauty 
of simplicity. I motion,” continued he, “that the 
proceedings of this New-Year at Home, be furnished 
for that work.” 

«“T second the motion,” said the schoolmaster. 

.“ Do you allow ladies to vote?” said Ellen, as she 
and her mother held up their hands. 

“ Yes, at home—and they usually there carty the 
vote too,” said the schoolmaster. 

“ The house is unanimous,” said Charles, 

« As every private house, when deliberating on the 
public good, should be,” said the schoolmaster. 

«“ But where is your story, that you promised to 
read us, Cousin Charles?” said Ellen. 

“Oh, I will reserve it till our next evening at 
Home,” said Charles Howard. 
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WHO HAD EVINCED EXTRAORDINARY INTEREST AND SENSIBILITY ON LISTENING TO A POEM BY THE AUTHOR, 


BY MISS MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
Author of “Our Village,” ete. 


Ler lofty bards, whose towering lay, 
Aspiring, mounts on high, 

Like eagles, drink the brilliant ray, 
And soar along the sky; 


Let Fame await their tuneful toil, 
Unfading laurels crown, 

Still beam the critic’s favouring smile, 
Unfelt his awful frown; 


Springs not for them a joy so sweet, 
From all their vaunted lays, 

As my rude harp’s wild warblings greet, 
When nature deigns to praise ; 


Yes; Nature's self!—enchanting child, 
Thy bosom is her cell, 

And musing soft, or sporting wild, 
With thee she loves to dwell. 


*Tis she that teaches thee each tear, 
To shed on that fair breast, 


Whose fondest hope, whose tenderest fear, 
On thee forever rest. 


Thy softly dimpled smiles she sends 
When wit’s bright arrows part, 

And taste her sweet enchantment lends, 
To charm thy little heart. 


Oh happy boy! for Wit and Taste 
With Virtue’s self combine, 

To guide thee through the world’s wide waste, 
And lead thee to her shrine. 


Still may each fair propitious hour, 
Thy parents’ wishes bless ! 

The Muse can scarcely wish thee more, 
Than such rare tenderness. 


May every tear that dews thine eye 
For other’s sorrows flow, 

And in each smile that sparkles high, 
Thine own soft transports glow. 
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«Lizzy, who was that pretty girl I met on the 
stairs this morning?” said Frederick Carleton, as he 
threw himself into a well cushioned chair beside his 
sister; “she was some intimate friend, I presume, 
for she went into your apartment.” 

«I suppose it was Sarah Morton, as she is the 
only person I am in the habit of admitting to my 
dressing-room; was she very pretty?” 

« Beautiful.” 

« How was she dressed ?” 

« With the utmost simplicity and neatness.” 

«It must have been Sarah; she dresses with great 
taste. Did the lady you met wear a black velvet 
mantilla, with a white hat and willow feather?” 

“Pshaw! black velvet fiddlestick. Do you call 
that simplicity? No, the lovely creature I mean 
wore a little straw bonnet and a black silk apron; 
her dark hair was parted smoothly upon her snowy 
forehead; she had soft blue eyes, and a mouth like 
an opening rose-bud; now, can you tell me who she 
is?” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Lizzy, “it must have been our 
Jessie.” 

« And pray, who is ‘ our Jessie?’ asked her bro- 
ther. 

« Only our seamstress, Fred; a pretty little crea- 
ture who looks scarcely sixteen.” 

« By Jupiter! if that girl is a seamstress, Fortune 
never made a greater mistake—it can’t be.” 

« Well, we can soon decide the matter, Fred; 
Jessie is now at work in our little sewing room, and 
as I am going up to give her some directions you 
can accompany me.” 

Frederick Carleton obeyed his sister’s suggestion, 
and sauntered into the room half hoping his sister 
was mistaken. But no; there sat the object of his 
admiration—there sat our Jessie, surrounded by 
pieces and patches, shaping and sewing with the 
utmost diligence, and scarcely raising her eyes from 
her work. Seating himself at a little distance, under 
pretence of waiting his sister’s leisure, Frederick 
busied himself in studying the countenance of the 
unconscious girl. 

“ Her features are not perfectly regular,” thought 
he; “but what soft eyes she has; what a lovely 
mouth, and how beautifully her fine forehead shines 
out between those bands of raven hair; her voice too, 
is soft and low, ‘an excellent thing in woman.’ 
What a pity such a creature should be the slave of 
fashionable tyrants.” 

“Tell me,” said he to his eldest sister, Mrs. De 
Grey, as he returned to the dining-room, “tell me 
who is ‘our Jessie?” 

“Her story is soon told,” said Mrs. De Grey, 
laughing, “ and for your sake, my susceptible brother, 
I am sorry she is not a heroine of romance. Jessie 
Murray’s father was a printer, who, meeting with 
a severe accidental injury, was confined to his bed 
for several years before his death, during which time 
his wife supported the family by seamstress work and 
dress-making. Mr. Murray was always a reading 
man, and after he was disabled, he diverted his weary 
hours by books and the education of his children. 
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I have been told that he studied Latin and Greek, 
in order that he might teach his son, and thus fit 
him, if possible, for college, while he carefully in- 
structed Jessie in all the branches he deemed essen- 
tial to a good education. After her father’s death, 
which occurred not long since, when Jessie was 
about eighteen years of age, she determined to fulfil 
his wishes respecting her young brother, and secure 
for him a collegiate education. She therefore adopted 
her present “employment; she is a neat seamstress 
and an excellent dress-maker. Her services are 
highly estimated, and she works for a few customers 
who engage her, as we do, for several months toge- 
ther. Her brother entered college last fall, and she 
is at all the expense of his education.” 

«“ What a noble-minded girl she must be, to sub- 
mit to a life of drudgery for such a purpose.” 

“She is the more praiseworthy, Fred, because she 
could have obtained a situation as nursery-govern- 
ness, which, according to modern notions, would 
have been far less degrading; but she refused it be- 
cause it would prevent her from returning every night 
to her mother.” 

« Is she always cheerful and good humoured ?” 

« She has one of the most winning tempers I ever 
knew.” 

“She must be a lovely creature.” 

« Yes, it is a pity to see so much beauty and grace 
wasted in humble life.” 

“ But why need it be wasted, Julia?” 

“ Because she will, in all probability, marry some 
rough mechanic who will never perceive her grace, 
and scarcely appreciate her beauty.” 

“Do you suppose, then, that personal beauty is 
not appreciated by the poor as well as the rich, 
Julia?” 

“ Yes; but only certain kinds of beauty; a healthy 
coarse red cheek, and a bold bright eye, are the 
charms most admired among the plebeians,” 

« Julia, what are you talking about? Are Ame- 
ricans running mad? Here have I returned to my 
native country after an absence of only five years, 
and while my love for our republican institutions has 
increased tenfold, I find my countrymen have become 
perfectly beside themselves in their aping of foreign 
follies. Plebeians—forsooth!—and, pray, who are 
the patricians of this most democratic community ?” 

“Why, Fred, there must be a difference between 
the upper and lower classes in all communities.” 

« Yes, Julia, the difference between the good and 
the wicked, the honest and dishonest, the educated 
and the ignorant, the governors and the governed—” 

“You forget the principal distinction, Frederick, 
the rich and the poor.” 

“ Aye, I thought so; that is the principal distinc- 
tion in modern times, and of course the rich man is 
the patrician, though he may have raked his wealth 
from the kennel, and the poor man is a plebeian, 
though his ancestors should have been among the 
only American nobles—the signers of our Indepen- 
dence.” 

«Oh, no, brother, you are quite wrong; a mecha- 
nic, though he be as rich as Croesus, cannot get into- 
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good society, but if he abandon his business before 
his children are grown up, they are received, and his 
grand children finally rank among our first classes.” 

“ Provided they retain the fortune for which their 
grandfather toiled, I suppose, Julia. Well, I am glad 
to have the matter so satisfactorily explained, espe- 
cially as we are the children of a mechanic.” 

“Heavens! Fred, how can you say so? Our 
father was an India merchant.” 

“True, my high-minded sister, but he began life 
in a cooper’s shop down on the wharf where he after- 
wards built his stately stores. Many a good barrel 
has he headed and hooped; and I remember, when a 
very little boy, how I loved to play in the shavings. 
But that is thirty years ago, Julia, and I suppose that 
you think other people have forgotten it.” 

“I wish, Fred, you could forget it. It is not plea- 
sant to have such things brought to light so late in 
the day. They cannot injure you nor me, but they 
may mar Lizzy’s prospects.” 

«True, Lizzy might not be allowed to marry a 
mechanic’s grandson if it were known that she was 
only a mechanic’s daughter.” 

Frederick Carleton with some eccentricity pos- 
sessed many excellent qualities. His father had be- 
stowed on him all the advantages of a liberal educa- 
tion, and after completing his studies he had spent 
several years in Europe. While abroad his father 
died, and his elder sister married, so that on his 
return he found the old family mansion passed into 
other hands, and his favourite sister Lizzy, an inmate 
of Julia’s stately mansion. His paternal inheritance 
insured him a competence, and he resolved to marry 
as soon as he should meet with a woman capable of 
realizing his notions of domestic happiness. It is 
not to be supposed that the rich and travelled Mr. 
Carleton, (whose three thousand dollars of yearly 
income was more than doubled by many-tongued 
rumour,) lacked opportunities of selecting a com- 
panion for life. But among the manceuvring mammas 
and displaying daughters, he had as yet seen no one 
who equalled his ideas of womanly loveliness. A 
true American in feeling, he had lived long enough 
among foreign follies to despise them most heartily, 
and especially did he abhor this attempt to establish 
an exclusive system in society. “I am no agrarian,” 
he would often say, “ nor have I any utopian notions 
of perfect equality; I am therefore aware that there 
must always exist different classes in society, such as 
working men and men of wealth, men gifted with 
intellect, and others only one remove from idiocy, 

but let us never acknowledge that worst of all tyran- 
nies, an oligarchy of mere wealth. A man of en- 
lightened mind and virtuous principles is my equal, 
whatever be his occupation, and whether his hand be 
hardened by the blacksmith’s hammer, or soiled by 
the ink of the learned professions, it is one which I 
can grasp with respect.” 

His notions much displeased his fastidious sisters, 
and they took great pains to convince him of his 
folly. But it was in vain they tried to initiate him 
into the mysteries of modern fashion; he would nei- 
ther conceal half his face beneath an overgrowth of 
moustache and beard, nor would he imitate the long- 
eared asses of South America in the longitude of his 
superb raven rocks, He even refused to carry the 

indispensable cane, alleging that since such a sudden 
lameness had fallen upon the spindleshanked men of 
fashion, it was the duty of those who could still boast 








some solidity of understanding to depend on them. 

selves for support. ‘The ladies pronounced him very 
handsome, but shockingly unfashionable; while the 
gentlemen, who found that his rent-roll was not likely 
to be diminished either at the billiard table or the 
race course, discussed his character as they picked 
their teeth on the steps of the Broadway hotels, and 
wondered how he contrived to spend his money. 

The simple story of Jessie Murray had deeply 
affected Carleton, and the remembrance of her sweet 
countenance did not tend to decrease his interest. 
How much of self mingles in the best feelings of 
humanity! Had Jessie been a freckled, red-haired, 
snub-nosed girl, Fred would probably have soon for- 
gotten her sisterly devotion, but she was too pretty 
to vanish quickly from his mind. Some how or 
other, it happened almost every morning that he found 
it necessary to see his sisters at an early hour, when 
he was sure of finding them in the sewing-room. 
His presence became at length quite unheeded by 
Jessie as well as by his sisters, and while he amused 
himself in romping with his little nephew, or quizzing 
the changes of fashion which usually occupied his 
sisters’ thoughts, he had constant opportunities of 
studying the character of “our Jessie!” He noticed 
her quiet good sense, her fine taste, her cheerful 
manners, her unaffected humility, the patience with 
which she bore the caprices of his sisters, and he 
repeated to himself again and again, “ What a pity 
she should be obliged to lead such a life.” 

One winter evening, as he was hurrying to an 
appointment, he met Jessie, who, with her bonnet 
drawn over her face, and her cloak wrapped closely 
around her, was hastening in an opposite direction. 
To turn and join her was his first impulse. 

“Where are you going at so late an hour, Miss 
Murray ?” he asked. 

“ Home,” she replied, still hurrying onward. 

« At least allow me to accompany you,” said he. 

“ Oh, no, sir,” said she, “it is not necessary. I 
go home alone every evening.” 

« But you are liable to insult, and should not ven- 
ture out without a protector.” 

“We, poor girls, are obliged to be our own pro- 
tectors, Mr, Carleton,” said Jessie. “When my mo- 
ther is well she usually comes to meet me, but in 
such cold weather I do not wish her to risk her 
health.” 

« And your brother?” 

“ He is at New Haven college, sir. Mr. Carleton, 
let me beg you not to go ont of your way for me.” 

Fred only answered by drawing her arm through 
his. Jessie at first seemed alarmed; but, re-assured 
by his respectful manner, she consented to accept his 
escort, and they soon reached her mother’s door. 
The light of a cheerful fire gleamed through the half 
opened shutters, and as Fred looked in the room he 
could not avoid noticing the perfect neatness of its 
arrangement. But Jessie did not invite him to enter, 
and he unwillingly bade her good night, though he 
had a strong desire to take a seat beside that himble 
hearth, When next he met his sisters he told them 
of his adventure, and asked why they did not send a 
servant with the little seamstress, 

« Lord, brother, what an idea!” exclaimed Lizzy. 
“I am sure she can take care of herself.” 

“Should you feel quite safe, Lizzy, if you were 
sent out to walk a mile at eight o’clock on a win- 
ter’s night?” 
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« No; but I have always been accustomed to a 
protector. Such poor girls as Jessie early learn to 
take care of themselves, and do not feel the same 
fears which ladies do.” 

«“ For shame!” exclaimed Frederick, “ do you sup- 
pose that poverty blunts every perception, and des- 
troys every delicate feeling. Faith, I believe the 
poor girl is more favoured than the rich in such 
respects, for I don’t know one of your fashionable 
friends, Lizzy, who would shrink from taking my 
arm as modestly as ‘ our Jessie’ did last night.” 

« Did you really give Jessie your arm, and escort 
her home?” 

«I did; and when I saw the quiet, pleasant little 
parlour which she called home, I had a great mind 
to offer her my hand as well as my arm.” 

« Frederick, are you losing your senses? If I did 
not know you were jesting, I should think you had 
been taking too much wine!” 

« I never was in a sounder state of mind, my dear 
sisters, and yet I declare to you I have a great mind 
to make little Jessie your sister-in-law—that is, if she 
will accept me.” 

«Come, come, Fred,” interposed Mrs. De Grey, 
“ you are carrying the farce too far; Lizzy is ready 
to cry with vexation.” 

«It is no farce, Julia, I am in earnest.” 

“For heaven’s sake do not be such a fool; a 
pretty business it would be to introduce one of my 
hirelings as my sister. No, no, Fred, that won’t do.” 

« You need not introduce her if you are ashamed 
of her. I dare say we should find society without 
your aid.” 

« It would be ruinous to all Lizzy’s prospects.” 

«“ How so?” 

« Why, do you suppose her rich admirer, Charles 
Tibbs, would marry the sister of a man whose wife 
had once been a seamstress?” 

Frederick laughed heartily as he replied: « True, I 
had forgotten; Charles Tibbs is the grandson of old 
Toney Tibbs, who used to peddle essences about the 
streets, and of course is now good society. Well, I 
will not interfere with Lizzy’s matrimonial specula- 
tions, so banish your fears.” 

«Oh, I have no fears about it, for with all your 
eccentricities I am sure you would never do any 
thing so degrading.” 

Notwithstanding her boasted confidence, however, 
Mrs. De Grey really felt considerable anxiety about 
the matter, and she determined to send Jessie out of 
the way, until her brother should have forgotten his 
transient fancy. Convinced that Jessie was utterly 
unconscious of Frederick’s admiration, and unwilling 
to lose her services permanently, she thought of a 
plan which promised success, and she consulted Lizzy 
as to its possibility. 

“Aunt Tabitha has sent to us to procure her a 
seamstress for a few weeks, suppose we induce 
Jessie to go; the poor thing needs country air, and it 
will be just the place for her.” 

«“ Why, Julia?” asked Lizzy, with a smile, “ be- 
cause she needs country air, or because we need her 
absence ?” 

« Nay, Lizzy, it is no laughing matter. I want to 
send her out of Fred’s way before she has any suspi- 
cion of his folly.” 

“ But why send her to Aunt Tabitha?” 

« Because Fred will never find her there; he is so 
terribly afraid of the old lady’s sentimentalities that 


he never visits her, and by the time Jessie returns, 
he will have some new folly to engage his attention.” 

The plan was matured; and Jessie, who really felt 
the need of change of air, or relaxation from her con- 
tinual labours, consented to leave her mother for a 
few weeks. Accordingly, one bright spring morn- 
ing a stage deposited Jessie at the gate of a neat old- 
fashioned cottage, which stood on the outskirts of a 
village about forty miles from the great metropolis, 

“ Where is ‘our Jessie??” asked Fred, when he 
had watched in vain for her daily return to the little 
sewing-room, 

“ Lord, brother, do you think I keep a record of 
her engagements? When she has finished our work 
she goes somewhere else, and that is all I know 
about it.” 

The idea of that gentle creature being thus driven 
about from place to place, toiling day after day with 
her needle, and dimming her bright eyes over plaits 
and gathers, was extremely painful to Fred Carle. 
ton. The more he thought of it the more uneasy 
he became. ‘“ Why should I hesitate,” thought he, 
«“T have seen all the prettiest girls in Lizzy’s set, 
and I like Jessie Murray better than any of them: 
Seamstress—indeed! I wonder if Julia would like 
to hear that our own dear mother used to make six 
shillings a day by binding shoes when she was first 
married te the honest cooper, our father? Yet I 
should hate to mar Lizzy’s plans; I wish I had some 
one to advise me. Now I think of it, I will go and 
see Aunt Tabitha; the dear good romantic old soul 
whom I used to ridicule so much, will now be my 
best counsellor.” So, with his usual impetuosity, 
Fred started on a visit to Aunt Tabitha, leaving his 
sisters quite ignorant of his destination, and little 
dreaming of the unexpected pleasure that awaited 
him. 

Dear old Aunt Tabitha! what a singular com- 
pound she was of good feelings and exaggerated 
sentiments. In early life she had been betrothed to 
one whose poverty was the only obstacle to their 
union, He had sailed for India, in the hope of bet- 
tering his fortunes, but he never returned, nor did any 
tidings of his fate ever reach his native land. The 
ship was missing—it had never reached its destined 
port, and the sea kept its own secret. Deeply tinged 
with the romance of warm hearted youth, and greatly 
addicted to novel reading, Aunt Tabitha had always 
lived in a world of the imagination, and the mystery 
which overhung the fate of her lover seemed to 
strengthen the romantic fervour of her nature. For 
some years after his disappearance, she never left 
her apartment, and it was only by awakening the 
charities of her kindly nature that she could be in- 
duced to take an interest in every-day life. She had 
grown old without having lost one atom of her early 
tendency to sentiment. Combining active benevo- 
lence with almost morbid sensibility, she was often 

a subject of ridicule to those who did not know her 
virtues, while she was sincerely loved by those who 
could forgive eccentricity in behalf of excellence, 
Fred Carleton, in his boyish days, had conceived a 
great dislike of her peculiarities, and unable then to 
appreciate her real goodness, was terribly bored by 
what he styled her “ sentimentalities.” But he had 
since learned to know her better, and her very foibles 
now seemed to render her better fitted to afford him 
counsel. What was the result of her advice ? 


* * * * * * * 
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Let us pass over the lapse of three years, in the meeting a warm welcome; for although we have 
course of which Lizzy Carleton had married the rich never seen her, yet we are not ignorant of her high 
and aristocratic Charles Tibbs, who was the very reputation for beauty and fashion. We are all im- 
pink of fashion, excepting his dislike of perfumes, an patience to greet her Fred; come let us go directly 
antipathy probably owing to early associations. The to see her.” 
sisters were established to their heart’s content. A « Excuse me, my dear girls; first impressions are 
fine house, French furniture, a splendid carriage, and all important, and I have no idea of your seeing my 
plenty of servants, had fallen to the lot of both, It pretty wife when she is looking pale and travel worn; 
is true, the habitual failings of Julia’s husband, had I positively forbade her receiving any visits for three 
made him a byword among honourable men, and days, because I want her to appear in all her charms 
Charles Tibbs was a mere nonentity—the very “es- at Mrs. Grantham’s musical soiree next Thursday.” 
sence” of insipidity ; but these were trifling drawbacks « But surely you will allow her to see her relatives.” 
upon the felicity of women of fashion. Fred Carle- “No; you are precisely the persons I have de- 
ton was residing in Paris, the happy husband of a_ termined she shall not see until she is looking per- 
charming woman, and enjoying all the pleasures of fectly well; I want you to do justice to my choice; 
that gay city. Had he so soon forgotten our Jessie? she has been much admired in Paris, and I wish her 

One morning Lizzy entered her sister’s room with claims to be as well established here.” 
an open letter in her hand, exclaiming, “ Oh, Julia, “So, you have become a convert to our system, 
I have good news for you; Fred is coming home, brother; and really desire to see your wife a woman 
and his Parisian wife will just arrive in time to add of fashion.” 
brilliancy to our winter parties.” “I have my reasons, Lizzy; when I have once 
Julia shrugged her shoulders. “I hope it may be seen her enjoying the undisputed possession of your 
so, Lizzy; but Fred is such a queer fellow that he is admiration, we shall retire to our quiet home and 
quite likely to have some dowdy of a wife, whom we laugh at the follies we now perpetrate.” 
shall be ashamed to introduce.” “Do you supgose your wife will be content to 
“Oh no,” exclaimed Lizzy, “I have seen Mrs. retire from the gay scenes which she now adorns ?” 
Grantham, who has just returned from Paris, and “ My wife is only obeying my wishes in leaving 
who saw Fred’s wife very often in society; she says the seclusion which she loves; I have my reasons, I 
Mrs. Carleton was quite the fashion. They were tell you. By the way, what has become of ‘ Our 
wearing bonnets & la Carleton, redingotes & la Carle. Jessie.” 
ton, mantillas a la Carleton; in short, there was no “Ah, Fred, you ought to thank us for manceuvring 
limit to the admiration she was exciting. The Duke you out of that folly; if we had not sent Jessie out 
of Orleans had asked her name, as he met her in his of your way, you might now have been the husband 
daily rides, and expressed himself in very decided of a little sewing girl, instead of glorying in a wife 
terms respecting her beauty; the Duke of Nemours who claims the praise of princes.” 
has danced with her at a ball, given at the Tuilleries, “ Perhaps I might, Lizzy; but where is the pretty 
and she has even sung a duet with the princess seamstress ?” 
Clementine, at one of the royal soirees,” « I don’t know; she and her mother removed from 
“Can it be possible! Well, if that be the case, she their old residence soon after you saw her here; and 
will be a great acquisition to our society—she must I could discover no trace of them. I suppose she is 
be a woman of some rank to be admitted into such the wife of some honest carpenter by this time. But 
circles in Paris.” tell us, Fred, when shall we see Mrs. Carleton ?” 
“Mrs. Grantham thinks she is English; but “ We will meet you at Mrs. Grantham’s soiree.” 
you know Fred has always returned some quizzing «“ Ah, I see; you think she needs the accessaries 
reply to our inquiries respecting her, and we can only of dress, and the advantages of lamp light. I really 
learn her origin from herself; she is quite distin- believe you are half ashamed of your wife, Fred.” 
guished for her vocal powers and though little skilled « Perhaps I am only ashamed of my sisters,” was 
in instrumental music, creates quite a sensation by her the teazing reply, as with a merry laugh Fred Carle- 
splendid style of singing. From all I can hear, I ton hurried away. 

judge that Fred has led as eccentric a life abroad as When the appointed Thursday arrived, the sisters, 

he does at home ; nobody knew when he was married, full of curiosity, repaired to Mrs, Grantham’s mansion ; 

but after living in retirement for two years after his but they were far too fashionable to be punctual, and 
return to Paris, he emerged from his seclusion, bring- it was quite late when they entered the crowded room. 
ing with him his lovely and gifted wife.” Their steps were arrested by the sound of a simple 

* Well, we shall know all about her when they prelude upon the harp; as they paused just within the 
arrive; she will certainly be the fashion, but I should door, a sweet, bird-like voice, filled the apartment 
like to know who she is—however, she is a foreigner, with melody. The song was the fine ballad of « Old 
and that will be sufficient to attract attention.” Robin Gray,” which, when well sung, never fails to 

A few weeks later, Fred Carleton arrived in his thrill every heart; and as the singer now threw her 
native city, and hurried to see his sisters, whom in whole soul into the mournful strains, all stood in 


despite of their follies, he really loved. breathless attention to catch the exquisite sounds. 
« Where is your wife ?” was the first question. “ It must be Fred’s wife,” whispered Lizzy, as they 
* At the Astor House.” pressed forward to catch a glimpse of the vocalist. 
“ Why didn’t you bring her to our house?” asked But her back was turned towards them, and they 
Mrs. De Grey. could only see a sylph-like figure, attired with the 


* Because I couldn’t tell whether you will like to utmost magnificence. 
receive her; you know nothing about her, and I have “ How do you like your new sister,” said Mrs. 
not forgotten your old prejudices,” Grantham, as she welcomed her guests; “ is she not 
“ Yes; but you certainly could not doubt of her all I pictured her?” 
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«We have not seen her,” was the reply, and at 
that moment Fred approached. What was their 
astonishment, when in the lady who leaned upon his 
arm, they discovered Our Jessie. 

As he led his wife to a seat beside them, and lis- 
tened to their gracious welcome, he could not forbear 
whispering to Lizzy, “* You see how much I am in- 
debted to your manceuvring ;—the partner of a royal 
duke, the belle of an hereditary prince, the songstress 
of the regal soirees, is, after all, only the little sewing- 

irl.” 

« But when did you marry her ?” 

« Ask aunt Tabitha.” 

Fred Carleton had devoted the two first years 
of his wedded life to the cultivation of his wife’s 
fine musical talents, and he then brought her into 


society, determined to try whether beauty, talents, 
and grace were not sufficient claims upon the admi- 
ration of the fashionable world. He had succeeded 
even beyond his hopes, and as he beheld her receiving 
the homage of rank and fortune, he could not but smile 
at the remembrance of the indignation which his 
sisters had once expressed respecting so degrading an 
alliance. As soon as he saw his wife’s charms fully 
appreciated, and was assured that his sisters had be- 
come reconciled to the thought of introducing her 
into society, Fred gladly withdrew from its frivolous 
gaieties, and during a long life of uninterrupted do- 
mestic happiness, never found reason to repent his 
marriage with “ Our Jessie.” 
Brooklyn, L. I. 








Keep, keep the maider’s dowry, 
And give me but my bride, 

Not for her wealth, I woo her, 
Not for her station’s pride ; 

She is a treasure in herself— 
Worth all the world beside. 


Is not her mind a palace, 
Wherein are riches rare, 

Bright thoughts that flash like jewels, 
And golden fancies fair, 

And glowing dreams of joy and hope, 
That make sweet pictures there. 


Keep, keep my lady’s dowry, 
Her hand, her heart I claim, 
That little hand is more to me 


Written for the Lady’s Book. 


A DISTINGUISHED NOBLEMAN REFUSED A DOWRY WITH HIS BRIDE—THE INCIDENT SUGGESTED 
THE FOLLOWING LINES. 


BY MRS, FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 
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Than power, rank, or fame; 
That heart's pure love is wealth, my lord, 
No more your coffers name ! 


No statue in your proud saloon, 
Can match her form of grace, 

No gem that lights your casket 
The radiance of her face, 

In giving her, you give me all 
I covet in earth’s space. 


Oh! make her mine, your idol child! 
To be my prize and pride, 

My star in every festival, 
My trust, should woe betide, 

My bower’s loveliest blossom, 
Mine own, my worshipped bride. 





Written for the Lady’s Book. 


THE PERCEPTION OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


BY MRS, L. H. SIGOURNEY, 


Ir is an object to consider this perception, as it is 
developed in early life, under the influences of popular 
education. In our country, this system of instruction 
is too exclusively confined to the imparting of neces- 
sary knowledge, and the regulating of the more pal- 
pable points of moral conduct. ‘The latent emotions, 
and principles, receive but a slight share of attention. 
Still, their due developement is highly important; 
links as they are, in the chain, which binds social 
beings to each other, and man to his Maker. 
Exceedingly meagre provision is made, in our pri- 
mary schools, for the perception of the beautiful, 
either in the works of nature, or of art. Yet it might 
be made a powerful adjunct in softening the rude, 
and refining the susceptible. It is valuable, both as 
a source of individual happiness, and a feature of 
national character, In ancient Greece, the spirit of 
beauty, and of grace, wrapped even her peasantry in 
its mantle. Hence, she has stood forth, amid the 
lapse of ages, and even beneath the yoke of oppres- 
sion, as the teacher and model of mankind. 
But when the young children of this republic, are 


transferred from the nursery to those buildings whose 
structure, imperfect ventilation, and contracted limits 
furnish but too strong an idea of a prison, can the 
little spirits which are in love with freedom, and the 
fair face of nature, fail to connect the rudiments of 
knowledge with keen associations of task-work, dis- 
comfort, and thraldom? Through the whole of their 
daily durance are pains taken to show them anything 
of which they can say “ how beautiful ;” to exhibit 
aught which might kindle the smile of admiration, or 
refresh the half wakened, easily wearied intellect ?— 
Still, the teacher, who like a skilful lapidary, brings 
forth the hidden vein of beauty, imbedded in the 
secret soul, aids in polishing a column, which may 
hereafter adorn the private abodes, or give stability 
to the public institutions of his native land. 

I hope the time is coming, when every isolated 
village shool-house, shall be as an Attic Temple, on 
whose exterior the occupant may study the principles 
of symmetry and of grace. Why need the structures, 


where the young are initiated into those virtues which 
make life beautiful, be divorced from taste, or devoid 
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of comfort? Why should they not be erected in 
fine, airy situations, overshadowed with trees, embel- 
lished with shrubbery? Why should not the velvet 
turf attached to them, be bordered with hedges, divi- 
ded by gravel-walks, tufted with flowers? Might 
not the thick, mantling vine decorate the porch? or 
the woodbine and convolvulus look in at the window, 
touching the heart of the young learner, with a thought 
of Him, “whose breath perfumes them, and whose 
pencil paints ?” 

Why should not the interior of our school-houses 
aim at somewhat of the taste and elegance of a par- 
lour? Might not the vase of flowers enrich the 
mantel-piece? and the walls display not only well 
executed maps, but historical engravings or pictures ? 
and the book-shelves be crowned with the bust of 
moralist or sage, orator or Father of his country ?— 
Is it alleged that the expense thus incurred would be 
thrown away? the beautiful objects defaced? and the 
fair scenery desecrated? ‘This is not a necessary 
result, I have been informed by teachers, who had 
made the greatest advances towards the appropriate, 
and elegant accommodation of their pupils, that it 
was not so. They have said that it was easier to 
enforce habits of neatness and order among objects 
whose taste and value made them worthy of care, 
than amid that parsimony of apparatus, whose very 
pitiful meanness is a temptation to waste and destroy. 

Let the communities now so anxious to raise the 
standard of education, venture the experiment of a 
more liberal adornment of the dwellings devoted to 
it. Let them put more faith in that respect for the 
beautiful, which really exists in the young heart, and 
requires only to be called forth and nurtured, to be- 
come an ally of virtue and a handmaid to religion. 
Knowledge has a more imposing effect on the young 
mind, when it stands, like the Apostle, with the gifts 
of healing, at the “beautiful gate of the temple.” 
Memory looks back more joyously, from the distant 
or desolated tracks of life, if the scenery of its early 
path has been bright and beautiful. Amid our cease- 
less tides of emigration, the mother turns in spirit 
from the broad prairie, or the dreary western wild, to 
the tasteful school-house, where her childhood was 
trained; and while she feeds her babes, with the 
manna which was there gathered, tells them how 
lovely was the spot, where, morning after morning, 
she found it among the flowers, “after the den had 
gone up, a small, round thing, like the coriander-seed, 
whose taste was as honey.” 

Yet, where both the external and internal means 
of embellishment are denied, or sparingly furnished, 
much may be done to remedy this deficiency, by the 
ingenious and philanthropic instructor. He can cul- 
tivate the perception of the beautiful among the works 
of nature. This branch of education, it would seem, 
might recommend itself even to the utilitarian spirit 
of the times—from the cheapness with which it may 
be taught. It requires neither expensive books, nor 
deep scientific research. The means of studying it, 
are revealed at every footstep, and varied through 
every season. From the young, vernal grass—the 
pure, fertilizing stream—the tasselled corn—the grain 
ripening for the sickle—the wing of the bird, which, 
like living sapphire or ruby, glances through the dark 
forest, the teacher may weave a pleasing and profit- 
able lecture for his attentive auditors. How readily 
may he collect a simple apparatus for his school- 
room—the crystal—the tinted shell—the branching 


coral—the wild-flower, which, submitted to the action 
of a tiny microscope, might fill with a spirit of admi- 
ration not unallied to piety, the brief intervals of 
study. Thus, the pinion of the butterfly, the armour 
of the beetle, or the lamp of the glow-worm, may 
furnish a lesson to the rudest boy, of kindness to the 
inferior creation, and, wondering love of Him, who 
has clothed it in mysterious beauty. Such precepts 
have a peculiarly happy effect, when mingled with the 
elements of the masculine character, they soften and 
refine, at a period of life, when such influences are 
often most needed. 

Availings himself of the liberality of Nature, the 
teacher will find great pleasure in directing the eye 
of his pupil to a Volume always full, and always open. 
If the works of art are not accessible, he can point 
them to a picture gallery which is never shut, and 
which the poorest have a right to enter. Where is 
there another, whose artists are so numerous, so 
perfect? Every rising and setting sun deposits there 
such a picture as the virtuoso in his cabinet, the 
king ip his cabinet cannot boast. Thither Spring 
comes with showering buds and roses; Summer with 
gorgeous landscapes; Autumn with those mellow 
tintings, which the pensive béholder loves; even hoary 
Winter hangs up the tracery of his colder pencil, 
the snow-clad hillock, and the glassy lake, covered 
with sportive children. Shall not those, whom we 
lead by the hand for a little while, and profess to 
educate, be taught to admire this all-pervading spirit 
of beauty, which 


“ Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ?” 


Do any reply, that the perception of the beautiful 
is but a luxurious sensation, and may be dispensed 
with, in those systems of education which this age 
of utility establishes? But is not its culture still 
more demanded, to throw a healthful leaven into the 
mass of society ?—and to serve as some counterpoise 
for that love of accumulation which pervades every 
rank, intrudes into every recess, and spreads even in 
consecrated places, the “ tables of the money-changers 
and the seats of such as sell doves?” 

May it not be assumed that a warm perception, 
and high enjoyment of what is beautiful in creation, 
proves some degree of virtue? Can the feelings 
which are not in harmony with themselves, respond 
to the melodies of nature? Do not the corrosions 
of hatred, the festerings of remorse, pour a poison- 
cup over her purest charms? Can the heart which 
is a prey to the grosser passions, inflated by ambition 
or seared with the love of gain, humble itself to the 
simplicity of the lessons, which the flowers and the 
fields teach? Do not even the artificial customs of 
society impair the relish for rural pleasures, and 
tempt the spirit away from the trustful, child-like ado- 
ration of the Supreme? 

In ancient times, the appreciation of whatever was 
beautiful in the frame of nature, was accounted salu- 
tary, by philosophers and sages. Galen says: «He 
who has two cakes of bread, let him sell one, and 
buy some flowers; for bread is food for the body, but 
Slowers are food for the soul.” 

“IT think the pure passion for flowers,” said Mrs, 
Hemans, when near the close of life, “is the only 
one which long sickness leaves untouched with its 
chilling influence. Often, during this weary illness 
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of mine, have I looked upon new books, with perfect 
apathy; but, if a friend has sent me a few flowers, 
my heart has leaped up to their dreamy hues and 
odours, with a sudden sense of renovated childhood, 
which seems to me one of the mysteries of our 
being.” Nature studied through her beauties, not 
only humanizes and delights, while that study is 
pursued, but extends an influence to the remoter 
periods of life. A true love of nature, acquired in 
childhood, is like a sunbeam over the clouded parts 
of existence, and often grows more vivid with the 
lapse of years. 

I have seen it in the chamber of mortal sickness, 
allaying the pang of anguish, by the magic of a fresh 
flower, laid upon the pillow—by the song of the nest- 
ing bird—by the waving of the green branches at the 
open window. I have seen it, mingling even with 
delirium, and the fever-dream, soothing images of the 
cherished garden, the violet-covered bank, the falling 
waters, the favourite grove, where childhood had 
played, or youth wandered. 

I have seen it brightening the almost sightless eye 
of the aged man, from whose side those who began 
the race of life with him had fallen, one by one. 
Yet he finished not his journey alone, for he made a 
living friend, of every unfolding plant, of every grow- 
ing tree, of every new leaf on the trellised vine, that 
shaded his summer seat; and in the majestic storm, 
walking forth at midnight, he heard the voice of that 
Almighty Father, to whose home he was so near. 

« O, Unseen Spirit of Creation !” says an expressive 
writer, “ watching over all things—the desert and 
the rock, no less than the fresh water, bounding like 
a hunter on his path, when his heart is in his step, 
or the valley, girded by the glad woods, and living 


with the yellow corn, to me, though sad, and baffled, 
thou hast ministered, as to the happiest of thy chil- 


dren, Thou gavest me a music, sweeter than that 
of palaces, in the mountain wind; thou badest the 
flowers and the common grass smile up to me as 
children in the face of their father.” 

If the perception of the beautiful, may be made 
conducive to present improvement, and to future 
happiness; if it has a tendency to refine and sublimate 
the character, ought it not to receive culture through- 
out the whole process of education? It takes root, 
most naturally and deeply, in the simple and loving 
heart, and is therefore peculiarly fitted to the early 
years of life, when, to borrow the language of a 
German writer, “ every sweet sound takes a sweet 
odour by the hand, and walks in, through the open 
door of the child’s heart.” 

Why has a Being, of perfect wisdom, implanted 
within us a strong perception of the beautiful, and 
spread the means of its sustenance, with an unsparing 
hand, throughout his universe? Why, from the 
depths of ocean, where the pearl sleeps, and the coral 
efflorences, to the fixed star on its burning throne, in 
the far blue vault of heaven, has he shed abroad that 
beauty which speaks of Him? That we should 
walk with our eyes shut, through these ever changing 
scenes of loveliness and glory? Or that we should 
neglect to teach our children, through “ the things 
that are seen,” the power and goodness of their In- 
visible Untiring Benefactor ? 


“ Ah! how can we r the boundless store 
Of charms, which Nature to her votary yields? 
The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields, 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 
And all that echoes to the song of even, 
All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom shields, 
And all that dread magnificence of heaven, 
Ah! how can we renounce, and hope to be forgiven?” | 
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He sat in his chamber, still and lone, 
In the light of departing day; 

Musing o’er hopes that had dawn’d and flown 
Like that fading light, away! 


The tint on his cheek was paling fast, 
And his eye grew more bluely bright ; 

While his voice was low as the whispering blast, 
That mourns through the Autumn night! 


All knew by the glance of that glazing eye, 
And the hectic at times on his face, 

(Like the meteor-flash in the northern sky, 
Which the pale grey cloud doth lace ;) 


That his spirit’s weary task was done, 
The chain that had bound it riven, 

And those visions of bliss on earth begun 
Would to him be made perfect in heaven. 


Friends cheered him with words of kindness, and quaffed 
To his health with the flatt’rer’s tongue; 
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But e’en while they spoke, Dea looked on and laugh'd, 
That his prey was the gifted and young! 


Yet, there was one heart, whose hopes were set, 
One eye, in secret, dim, 

That lit up with smiles, when his glance it met, 
Lest its sorrow should sadden him. 


That heart, all glowing with love and truth, 
Could neither know change or chill, 

But clung to his blighted and wasting youth, 
With the Ivy’s fcad faithfulness, still. 


He pass’d from the world and its honours away, 
Like the wasted taper’s flame ; 

The World gave his memory a leaf of Bay 
And a place on the tablet of fame! 


But the urn that enshrines it is woman’s breast, 
Whence its brightness shall never depart ; 
Oh! green is the mem’ry, that finds its rest, 
In the depths of her faithful heart! 
London. 
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THE OPAL RING.—A GERMAN LEGEND. 


BY MRS. SEBA SMITH. 


“ Stately stept he east the wa’, 

And stately stept he west, 
Full seventy years he now had seen, 
With scarce seven years of rest.” 


Tue old Lord Rudolf was a hardy champion of 
the olden time, living in his strong hold upon the 
verge of the Rhine. His zeal in every thing pertain- 
ing to feats of arms was acknowledged and unequi- 
vocal; but as to matters of the church, the brethren 
of St. Gothard regarded him with ill-dissembled sus- 
picion, and tolerated him only in view of his great 
power, large estates, and the not-to-be questioned 
zeal and liberality of hi# young wife, the Lady Elea- 
nor. He treated with a contempt, altogether remark- 
able, considering his country and the age in which 
he lived, the marvellous stories of sorcery and witch- 
craft, in which his people so much delighted, and a 
belief in which, the priesthood, from motives of their 
own, did not fail to encourage. Indeed it would 
almost seem that a belief in the wild and incredible 
was made a test for the measure of faith in the 
dogmas of the church. 

The stern, lofty brow of the Baron, was now 
white with the frosts of eighty winters, yet his eye 
had lost none of its fierceness, and his form had that 
erect and stately bearing supposed to beseem a war- 
rior of the olden time. While the companions of his 
youth had, one after another, fallen in the many 
forays of those unsettled times, had gone out to the 
wars of the Holy Land, and returned no more; or, 
sunk in the dotage and decrepitude of age, still mum- 
bled their prayers and counted their beads, at the 
will of their ghostly advisers, and gave immense sums 
to the church by way of expiation for their sangui- 
nary lives, the Baron Rudolf walked the ramparts of 
his castle, and beheld, far as the eye could sweep, 
stately forests nodding to the wind, and filled with 
the wild boar and deer, fields ripe for the harvest, and 
domains rich and extensive, all of which owned him 
for their possessor; and with stout heart and flashing 
eye, he vowed none of these should go to enrich an 
overgrown and pampered church. 

A resolution like this argued no ordinary spirit in 
an age when the priesthood swayed the consciences of 
men with an iron rule, and bent the firmest to their will 
by the threatened anathemas of the church. Nor was 
this all—he had married, in his old age, a young, as- 
piring bride, with a spirit indomitable as his own, and 
all the vigilance of the Baron became requisite to foil 
the machinations of his wife and her confessor. 

Had Lady Eleanor lavished upon her lord those 
attentions and indulgencies, which his age might 
seem to demand, it is more than probable he would 
have sunk into the helpless dotage of his contempo- 
raries, and have left her to a younger spouse, and his 
estates to the church. But fortunately for him, some 
rather ungentle attempts at power, on the part of the 
Lady, roused the lion-like spirit within, and he arose, 
like the strong man of old, and shook off the withes 
that bound him, and walked forth with a firm step 
and vigilant eye, bidding defiance to every aggressor 


Ballad of Hardyknute. 
whether in the shape of foreign foe, priest, wife, or 
even time itself. 

It was a period of profound peace; and yet the 
wary Baron forgot none of the securities of war. 
Turret and battlement frowned their defiance, with 
all the “ pomp and circumstance” of war. The sentry 
of the watch-tower gave instant notice of the approach 
of either friend or foe, and one blast of the warder’s 
horn would have filled the courts with a gallant array 
of men-at-arms and retainers. The drawbridge would 
have resounded to the tramp of horse and the clash 
of armour, battlement and barbacan would have bris- 
tled with pike and battle-axe, while gay pennon and 
flaunting standard would have waved from the turrets. 
The long halls and stately apartments, decked with 
gorgeous tapestry, and waked only by the light foot- 
step of beauty, or the soft melody of the harp, would 
have echoed to the din of war and the stirring notes 
of the trumpet, transforming the peaceful habitation 
into a military fortress, capable of repelling no incon- 
siderable army, at a period when the deadly instru- 
ments of modern warfare were unknown. 

An occurrence like this would have given Lady 
Eleanor infinite delight, weary as.she was of the 
monotony of the castle. But none presented itself. 
The military prowess of the Baron had years before 
subjected all the petty states about him to his power, 
and such was the dread with which he was now 
regarded, that none thought of rebellion. 

The last disastrous crusade had closed, and in scat- 
tered groups, thinned and disheartened, but a hand- 
ful as it were of the proud and gallant army that had 
embarked for Syria, returned, the chivalry of Europe. 
The sword, the pestilence, and famine, had each 
claimed its myriads ere men awoke from the delu- 
sion into which they had been plunged. 

Group after group arrived to claim the hospitality 
of the warlike Baron, and yet the heir of the castle 
came not. Many were the tales of wild adventure, 
of knightly daring, or Paynim generosity, in which 
Oswald figured the bravest of the brave, to which the 
Lady Eleanor and her damsels listened, from thé lips 
of gallant knight, or wandering minstrel. The pil- 
grim, decked with his scallop-shell, told of those dis- 
astrous wars, of individual prowess or suffering, till 
bright eyes were suffused with ‘tears, and fair cheeks 
grew pale at the recital. 

The wars had ceased, and while the disheartened 
survivors, spent and weary, sought the father-land, 
Oswald lingered behind. Various and dark were the 
surmises to which this circumstance gave rise. At 
one time it was hinted, that enamoured of an eastern 
maid of surpassing beauty, he had abjured country 
and religion® for her sake; and spell-bound by a sor- 
ceress, beautiful as Armida, remained a willing cap- 
tive to her charms. Again, it was said, that he 
devoted himself to the forbidden love of powerful 
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magicians, acquiring knowledge, forbidden to the 
believers in the faith of the cross, knowledge and 
power dangerous to the soul, and unworthy the cha- 
racter of a Christian knight. 

At length, a returning party of his companions 
announced that he would return, Every thing was 
put in readiness for a reception worthy the heir to 
such fair estates. 

Runners were sent to every out-post, that the 
earliest notice might be given of his approach; and a 
troop of noble retainers were ready to escort him 
home, with gay pennon and spirit stirring music. 
Daily did the Baron, with a statelier step, and a 
lordlier bearing, walk the old terrace, impatient at 
his delay. 

Lady Eleanor busied herself in all those arrange- 
ments that woman’s taste alone suggests; for she 
had never seen her step-son, and fame had proclaimed 
him no less handsome than brave and courteous. 
The old armour of the great hall was newly burnish- 
ed, rich tapestry was suspended from the walls, choice 
embroidery, 


“ Wrought by nae hand as ye may guess, 
Save that of Fairly fair,” 


was taken from sumptuous wardrobes of carved oak, 
to decorate the couches, Great was the taste and 
skill lavished upon the room designed to be the sanc- 
tum of the young knight. 

The large Gothic windows, with their delicate 
tracery, and springing arches, through which the 
light, penetrating the stained glass, quivered upon the 
tassellated floor with hues like a riven rainbow, were 


again softened by heavily embroidered silk, that fell 


in gorgeous folds to the very floor. Silver lamps, of 
rich and grotesque construction, were suspended, by 
chains of the same metal, from the ceiling, and fed 
with aromatic oils. ‘The heavily ornamented alcoves 
contained rare cabinets, in which were preserved 
those illuminated manuscripts, of such great value, 
that principalities were exchanged for their posses- 
sion. High backed, oaken chairs, curiously wrought 
with uncouth devices, stood upon mats of the finest 
oriental carpeting; images of saints occupied every 
niche, and the scene of the crucifixion, executed with 
no mean skill by the fair hands of Lady Eleanor and 
her maidens, was suspended over the huge fire-place. 
Upon the cumbrous table were placed relics of rare 
value, in cases of ivory, and venerated vases of exceed- 
ing beauty. 

All was completed, and yet the Knight returned 
not. Lady Eleanor grew weary of adorning her hand- 
some person, all to no purpose, and pettishly chid her 
maidens as they loitered in their embroidery, as the 
only feasible method of allaying her own irritation. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Longe, longe hath toll’d the midnight bell, 
And the stars grow dim in the skye, 
Yet the taper burns in the old grey tower, 
Like a beacon placed on highe. 
Old Ballad. 


Tue shadows of evening were veiling the land- 
scape in the grey hue of twilight, when a solitary 
Pilgrim, with rusty cowl, and the scallop-shell, was 
seen to approach the castle. He moved slowly, lean- 


his own thoughts to take much note of objects about 
him. The portal was thrown open with ready zeal, 
the hospitable board spread, and the calls of hunger 
allayed, ere the courtesy of the old Baron would per- 
mit him to press inquiries even upon the subject nearest 
his heart, the protracted absence of his son. 

Little use was there to question, The Pilgrim 
seemed moody and silent, and his short, abrupt replies 
repelled all advances, At length the damsel Agatha 
hinted, with many blushes, that the Lady’s Page, 
Henri, had been practising a new song; and then, for 
the first time, did the stranger appear at all interested 
in the group about him. While the youth swept the 
strings of the harp, with a slight blush, indeed, vet 
with the air of a handsome stripling accustomed to 
the smiles of ladies, the stranger raised his head, and 
the cowl falling back, revealed an eye and counte- 
nance little according with the subdued tone and man- 
ners he had assumed. The eye was black, penetrat- 
ing, and almost fierce in its expression, and yet a 
dash of sadness seemed to linger about it, and to rest 
upon the lofty forehead that gleamed from the midst 
of dark curly hair, which clustered thickly about it, 
and shaded the swarthy cheek and haughty lip. The 
Page shrunk abashed before the keen eye, but a smile 
and glance from the maiden reassured him, and he 
sang as follows. 


SONG OF THE PAGE, 


Oh! many an eye is clear and bright, 

Like stars that deck the brow of night, 
And full of giee ; 

But there is one, whose faintest ray 

Can chase all thoughts of care away, 
When fixed on me. 


There ’s many a cheek, whose changeful hue, 
Is like the rose when bathed in dew, 
And fair to see ; 
But one alone, whose timid blush 
Will cause the blood to mine to rush, 
Is dear to me. 


There ’s many a voice, whose dulcet swell 
Is like the chime of silvery bell 
From dewy lea; 
But only one, that from my heart 
The pangs of grief can bid depart, 
Is dear to me. 


It is uncertain how long the youth might have con- 
tinued his amorous ditty, had not a gesture of impa- 
tience from the stranger arrested him. He took the 
harp from the abashed Page, and swept his hand 
across the strings, with a boldness and freedom that 
called forth the full power of the instrument: then, in 
a clear manly voice he sang the following words, 
while the ladies listened with all but suspended breath. 


The Rhine, the Rhine, majestic Rhine, 
The bright, the beautiful too, 

That rushest down from the mountain side, 
And glidest the vallies through. 


Thou rollest on in thy glorious pomp, 
Thou pride of my father land, 

And I hear thy voice with my boyhood’s joy, 
Once more on my native strand. 


« My son, my own son,” cried the old Baron, for- 
getting all his stateliness in the delight of beholding 
him again, Oswald returned the embraces and con- 


ing upon his staff, apparently too much absorbed in gratulations of his family with little of the enthu-- 
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siasm with which he was greeted, and Henri whis- 
pered : 

“ Agatha, I fear our young Lord is but a churlish 
Knight, for methinks he hath a plentiful lack of cour- 
tesy.” 

«“ Nay, nay,” said the maiden, “I like his lofty 
bearing. Commend me to your dark-eyed mysterious 
knights, that look as if stirred by no ordinary thoughts. 
I like not to read all at a glance.” 

« Those that seek concealment, are most likely to 
have good cause for so doing. I like a frank, open 
bearing, a valorous heart and ready sword,” returned 
the Page, with a something very like pique in his 
manner. 

Agatha laughed, with a pretty coquetry. “I doubt 
not my good cousin will be all he so much admires, 
but not the less shall I affect a mystical appearance, 
a majestic mien, that awes one to look upon—” 

At this moment, she encountered the dark eye of 
the knight, and the blood mantled to her fair brow, 
and the small hand trembled as it unconsciously 
tightened its grasp upon a rose-bud it held, the last 
gift of the Page. 

Henri reddened with something like resentment, 
but mindful of the gentle training to which he was 
subjected, he suppressed its expression, and replied 
with a careless air: 

“ So then, my gentle cousin would rather tremble 
at the glance of a proud eye, than behold a true and 
courteous knight, awed at her own fair self.” 

«“ Nay, nay, good coz, that is not a fair inference ; 
kneeling knights are every where to be found—they 
do homage to a fair cheek and sparkling eye, lightly 
as they don their helmet; but, but,” and the cheek of 
the gay girl was dyed with blushes, “ methinks it were 
a worthy triumph to subdue yon haughty knight, who 
seems little heedful of lady’s smiles; to behold such 
an one suing for a maiden’s favour, were indeed 
assurance of no ordinary power.” 

Henri’s brow contracted, and it is uncertain what 
might have been his response, had not Lady Eleanor 
at this moment summoned her damsels to attend her, 
and the Page left them at the door of the Lady’s apart- 
ment, where they were at liberty to discuss the knight 
at their leisure. 

For many days, the Knight yielded to the endear- 
ments of domestic life, visiting his fair domains, and 
indulging the curiosity of the family in details of the 
hazards and disasters of those fatal wars, and the 
deadly sufferings of the Christians in contending with 
foes ever on the alert, and innumerable as the locusts 
swept by the hot winds of their own deserts. But 
these things gradually grew irksome to him, and he 
secluded himself mostly, either in his own room, or 
ah old tower, rarely used except in times of commo- 
tion; and then only as a place of great strength and 
security, where a foe could be greatly annoyed, while 
the repellants were secure from every ordinary weapon. 

There, hour after hour, even when the midnight 
stars grew dim in the early dawn, was beheld the 
solitary light of the watcher, and occasionally his form 
might be seen to pass between the light, and the low 
arched portal, 

The old Baron walked the long terraces of his 
strong hold with a feebler step, and the gloomy dis- 
affected air of a man wo has nourished some bright 
anticipation, and wakes to find it but an illusion of 
the fancy. Disappointment seemed likely to accom- 
plish what age had failed to do, even to bow the 


strong spirit to the earth. Lady Eleanor felt all a 
proud woman’s resentment at the indifference with 
which she was treated, and more than once hinted 
dark suspicions of necromancy and forbidden arts, 

The maiden, Agatha, had, from the first, detected 
a deep and abiding sadness in the stranger, and her 
girlish fancy had at once been awakened to an in. 
terest in his behalf. She had invested him with 
sorrows and wrongs, that perhaps never had an ex- 
istence, except in her own youthful imagination, and 
then had wept over them, and offered her prayers to 
the Virgin, that the one might be redressed, and the 
other alleviated. She even wished it were in her 
power to do something to relieve his despondency, 
Her girlish coquetry gave place to a quiet pensiveness, 
and perhaps her fine eyes might have expressed more 
of tenderness than she conceived, as they rested upon 
the knight, for she thought not of herself, but only 
of his sorrows, 

Henri alone seemed to enjoy the state of affairs at 
the castle. His volatile spirits became even more 
buoyant than ever, and he sang his songs and madri- 
gals with unprecedented sweetness and skill. He 
was a gay, handsome youth, with a smooth tongue, 
and courtly address, and withal frank and brave, and 
promising hereafter to be right worthy of the sword 
and spurs of knighthood. He had already installed 
his fair cousin upon the pedestal of his heart, as his 
only “Lady Love,” partly in consequence of the 
beauty and many excellencies of the damsel, and 
partly because the seclusion in which he lived afforded 
none other so good and lovely. 

Agatha, half in sport, and half in the thoughtless 
inexperience of girlhood, humoured the whim of the 
young devotee, unconscious of the dangerous passion, 
that was thus daily strengthening in the heart of her 
admirer. Now that a new grace had been imparted 
to her face, in the soft pensiveness that was stealing 
over it, she sat with abstracted air, while he poured 
forth the most dulcet melody, her own looks more 
dangerous to the youth, and herself unaware that her 
thoughts were away with the solitary watcher of the 
tower, and more intent upon divining his secret cause 
of grief, than in doing justice to the skill or taste 
of the handsome Page. 


CHAPTER Ill, 


“There came, and look’d him in the face, 
An angel, beautiful and bright ; 
And then he knew it was a fiend, 

This miserable Knight.”—Coleridge. 


WE have before said, that the stern hardihood of 
the Baron had hitherto enabled him to bid defiance 
to the ghostly warnings of the Fathers of St. Gothard, 
who urged him to prepare for the rest of his soul, by 
contributions to the church. It may hence be in- 
ferred they regarded him with no friendly eye; and 
now that his son had returned, leading a dark, soli- 
tary life, their malicious scrutiny was at once excited. 
Nor was this all; Lady Eleanor, in the sanctity of 
confession, had relieved her burden of spleen, by hint- 
ing mysterious fears and doubts, as to the motives of 
his retirement. 

The moon in its first quarter hung like a silver 
barque upon the verge of the horizon, its faint rays 
playing upon the waters of the Rhine, as they heaved 
darkly in the uncertain light, when Agatha, who was 
looking from the terrace, was roused from a long 
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reverie by the voice of the Page. He pointed to the 
dim light of the old tower, and said in a low voice: 

«The eagle, companionless and alone, becomes a 
surer mark for the archer.” 

« What mean you, Henri? Is danger really threat- 
ening the noble Oswald? And have you not warned 
him of the peril ?” 

«“ How should I, sweet Coz, when he treats me 
with the contempt of a menial? Methinks, were I 
to mount to yonder tower with a message of warn- 
ing, it were poor reward for such service to be pitch- 
ed from the battlement.” 

«Shame on thee, Henri; I thought thine had been 
a nobler nature ;” and the maiden turned away with 
a look of scorn. 

The eye of the Page flashed, and his brow crim- 
soned, yet he did not fail to address her with his 
habitual deference, but still with an infusion of pride 
that well became him, 

« Agatha, you wrong me, I care little for the 
scorn of yon proud Knight; should he attempt dis- 
courteous service, he would scarcely find me the cra- 
ven to submit either to his violence or dictation. It 
may be that my devotion to the Baron hath magni- 
fied to me the danger of his son.” Then, in a lower 
voice, while his eyes rested sadly upon the face of the 
excited girl, he said, “It may be too, Agatha, that I 
feared for him for thy sake.” 

A deep blush spread over her face and neck at this 
allusion to herself, which the youth marked with a 
deeper shade of melancholy. He then went on to 
express his fears that the fathers were about to cite 
the young Lord to appear before a council of their 
order, to answer to the crimes of witchcraft and sor- 
cery. He had expressed his reasons for so thinking 
to the Baron, who had treated the subject with utter 
contempt, and thus, he doubted not, would the son, 

Agatha retired to her room but not to sleep, The 
danger that threatened the Knight grew every mo- 
ment upon her imagination, and suggested many 
methods by which he might be warned of the peril; 
but with the timidity of maidenly reserve she shrunk 
from putting them in execution, She looked out 
from the casement; the stars beamed placidly from 
the deep sky, and the old woods reposed in dim sha- 
dow, while the heavy outline of the towers of St. 
Gothard lay like a dense mass against the horizon. 
As she continued looking in the direction of the 
monastery, she observed a file of monks with cowl 
and cassock, each bearing a small lantern, slowly 
emerge from its walls, and take the direction of the 
castle, 

Instantly was her resolve taken. Throwing a man- 
tle over her shoulders, she paced with a trembling step 
the long dark corridors, and took the direction of the 
old tower. 

The structure was intricate, and of immense size, 
and a deadly fear seized the lone girl, as she threaded 
the dark passages at such an hour. Occasionally too, 
as she approached the outer walls, nocturnal birds, 
disturbed in their retreats, spread their broad heavy 
wings and sailed forth with loud screams into the 
open air. At length she reached ihe base of the 
tower, and began to ascend. Laying her hand upon 
the damp walls she groped up the narrow winding 
steps. She felt something glide from beneath her 
touch; but whether snake or lizard she knew not, for 
a cold shivering passed all over her, and she scarcely 
suppressed a scream of horror, Then the wild super- 


stitions of the age came upon her with a deadly 
power, and to her excited fancy the dark passage 
seemed full of unearthly sounds; horrid eyes glared 
upon her from every side, and her flesh crept beneath 
the touch of hideous and malignant demons, She 
pressed the crucifix close to her bosom, closed her 
eyes to all about her, and breathing inarticulate 
prayers to the Holy Virgin, reached the landing, where 
the light streamed from the retreat of the Knight. 

Here, while pausing for breath, her ear was arrest- 
ed by the soft notes of a lute, accompanied by the 
low, exquisite tones of a female voice. In the asto- 
nishment of the moment she listened to the following 
words, sang with great sweetness and eflect. 


SONG, 


*Mid scorching sands the desert bulb 
Lies hid beneath the plain,* 
With all its beauty folded up, 
To wait the coming rain. 


It comes—the welcome rain-drops come, 
And, like a magic life, 

The joyous flow’ret upward springs, 
With every beauty rife. 


Awhile it blossoms in the sun, 
A creature of delight ; 

Till fed no more with genial dews 
It withers in the light. 


And thus the heart, when waked by love, 
A thousand joys may know, 

But coldness, like the desert air, 
Shall wither all its glow. 


A noise from below started her from her attitude, 
and she rushed to the portal, exclaiming in hurried 
accents: 

«Fly, Sir Knight, it is for your life.” 

Oswald rose fiercely to repel the intruder; but not 
till Agatha had beheld a female of singular beauty 
reclined upon a low ottoman at his feet. She was 
arrayed in the most sumptuous mode of oriental mag- 
nificence: a turban of golden tissue was wreathed 
about her redundant hair, in which glittered the cost- 
liest gems; and an opal, of large size, reflecting a 
thousand prismatic hues, shone upon her clear dark 
brow. Her round rich lips were slightly parted, 
revealing teeth of resplendent whiteness; and her full 
liquid eyes, that looked like a sea of tenderness, 
shaded, as they were, by long curved lashes, were 
raised to the face of the Knight, who gazed into their 
passionate depths with intense devotion. Her robe 
was open from the throat nearly to the girdle, reveal- 
ing a swan-like neck, that swelled from the graceful 
chest like polished ivory. Her arms were encircled 
by bracelets of pearl, which gave a startling brilliancy 
to their rich colour and elegant contour. 

Agatha obtained but a momentary view of this 


* Travellers tell of immense plains in certain parts of Africa, 
where, during the hot months not a spear of vegetation ap- 
pears; the earth is dry and hard, and seamed with cracks to 
a great depth, by the action of the sun’s rays upon the barren 
surface. But no sooner does the rainy season commence, than 
their whole appearance is changed. Innumerable bulbous 
plants, whose roots were hid beneath the surface, spring from 
the earth, and in 2 few weeks the plain, so lately a barren 
desert, assumes the appearance of an immense flower garden, 
with blossoms of the rarest and most beautiful description. 
These continue till the setting in of the dry season, when they 
rapidly disappear. 
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radiant creature; and she stood alone with the myste- 
rious dweller of the tower. His face darkened with 
suppressed passion, and he fixed his fierce eye sternly 
upon the maiden. But her pale, child-like face, and 
timid air, restored all the chivalry of his profession. 
He led her to the ottoman the mysterious lady had 
but lately occupied, and heard her recital with com- 
pressed lips. ‘The sounds approached nearer, Aga- 
tha sprang to her feet, wild with terror as the thought 
of detection in such a place, and at such an hour, 
flashed upon her mind. ; 

“Thou hast done me kindly service, Agatha, and 
I would not that suspicion should fall upon thy maiden 
fame as thy guerdon. Wilt thou not rest conceal- 
ed beneath the battlements, till these intruders have 
retired ?” 

Agatha took the proffered arm, and he led her out 
where the walls overlooked the mass of waters, that 
swept the very base of the tower. 

He had scarcely seated himself at the rude table, 
with a manuscript spread before him, when the inqui- 
sitors entered the room. 

They glanced at each other, astonished at the sim- 
ple employment of the student, and the naked poverty 
of the apartment. 'The Knight slowly rose to receive 
them, and demanded, with a placid brow, to what he 
owed the privilege of a visit at such an hour, 

“In sooth, fair sir,’ said the principal, “ we owe 


thee an apology for this intrusion. Knowing the 
power and arts of the spirit of darkness, how he goeth 
about like a roaring lion, seeking whom he may 
devour, the church, ever mindful of the welfare of the 
faithful, and desirous, if but a lamb should go astray, 
to win it back to the fold, hath sought thee in all 
love and faithfulness, lest thou shouldst have been 
deluded by the wicked devices of the arch adversary 
of souls.” 

«I owe thee many thanks, good father;” said the 
Knight, a slight sneer betrayed upon his noble fea- 
tures, “ were I so unfortunate as to prove recreant to 
the faith of a true Knight and a Christian, I doubt 
not the holy brethren of St. Gothard would use all 
ghostly admonition to restore me within the pale of 
the church. In the meanwhile I will see to it, that 
suitable provision be made to ensure the pious exer- 
tions, and prayers of the brethren, lest peradventure I 
might swerve from the faith.” 

This was uttered half in reverence and half in 
mockery, but the promise involved in the concluding 
clause, was enough to blind all eyes to aught incon- 
sistent with the manners of a faithful son of the 
church; and though the principal still eyed him with 
a lingering look of suspicion, he raised his thin, pale 
hands, and pronouncing a benedicite, slowly retired. 

[To be concluded. ] 
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A WILDWOOD SCENE. 


BY MISS JULIET H. LEWIS, 


‘TueRe is a spot that is wondrous fair, 

Where the zephyr on sighing wings doth bear 

The perfumed kiss of his loved wild flower, 
Through nodding tree top, and leafy bower; 
Where the brook bounds on like a joyous child, 
And the fawn roams free through its native wild— 
Where the grateful birds through the wildwood lurk, 
Singing praise to the Lord for his handiwork-- 
Where laughing vines with their tendrils grasp 
The tree aa it bends to the loving clasp— 

Where blushing roses their leaves unfold, 

As the nightingale’s tender tale is told-- 


Where the giant oak waves its boughs in pride, 
Beckoning the sunbeams to fly to its side— 
Where the leaves of the aspen are dancing in glee, 
And the mosses are pendant from branchlet and tree— 
Where the violet dwells unsought and unseen, 

In its humble home so leafy and green, 

With nothing to tell of its lonely bloom, 

Save its clustering leaves and its wild perfume. 
And would ye know why the scene is fair? 

Why beauty is stamp’d upon all that is there ? 
*Tis the work of God! that heavenly spot, 

And the hand of man hath defaced it not. 
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SUMMER FANCIES. 
Inscribed to a much loved trio. 


BY MISS A. D. WOODBRIDGE. 


Eartu drinks the cheering rain, 
And blushing, turns to meet the sun’s embrace ; 
While Summer flings o’er every hill and plain, 
Her ample robe of grace. 


The golden harvest waves, 

As if to woo the joyous reaper-band ; 

While meadows broad, which yon¢er streamlet laves, 
Await the mower’s hand. 


Peace rests within the vale, 
And Plenty’s voice re-echoes far and wide ; 
While songs of joy ascend from ev’ry dale, 

And from the green hill side. 


And like those genial showers, 
Sweet words of love distill’d upon this heart, 
And glances bright as sunlight to the flowers, 

Caused plants of hope to start. 


There, Love, that flower divine, 
That harvest of the heart, springs fresh and fair ; 
Its fragrance floats, belov’d ones, to your shrine, 
O! make it still your care! 


Gleaners, in life’s broad field! 
May joy’s rich fruits around you ever fall, 
And earth for you her richest treasures yield! 
God bless you, dear ones, all! 
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MODERN ITALIAN NOVELS. 


PART FIRST. 


BY MRS. E, F. ELLET, AUTHOR OF “ THE CHARACTER OF SCHILLER,” ETC, 


MANZONI—THE BETROTHED. 


Tue literature of Italy, though abounding in works 
of fancy, has, till within the last few years, been 
strangely deficient in that branch of fiction denomi- 
nated the Novel, as we understand the term, The 
word, it is true, is of Italian origin; but used in that 
language to designate merely a short tale or anecdote 
in prose or verse, which never aspired to the conception, 
the complication of incident, or delineations of man- 
ners that mark the modern romance. Such were the 
Novelle or Tales of the Boccaccio School. The 
“Letters of Ortis,” by Foscolo, in imitation of German 
Werter, one of the first attempts at innovation, and 
possessing merits new to the Italian reader, of course 
proved singularly attractive after the writings of such 
authors as Chiara, Piazza, &c. But it was only after 
the splendid romances of Scott had been translated, 
and were known on the continent, that a new impulse 
was given to the writers of popular fiction. The rich 
field of incident and materials for the portraiture of 
character contained in Italian history, was then opened 
to their view; and the efforts of Manzoni, the first 
to tread in the steps of “ The Ariosto of the North,” 
naturalized the Historica Romance in his native 
country. A host of names, kindred geniuses, emu- 
lous of his fame, and eager to explore the hidden 
treasures to which he had first penetrated, soon 
“ fluttered in the mouths of men ;” and in the space 
of a few years, numerous champions crowded the bril- 
liant arena, to strive for the prize of literary distinc- 
tion. 

The passion for depicting the spirit and manners 
of the middle ages, became prevalent. The quaint 
costume and picturesque incidents of those antiquated 
days, had a charm for the fancy above the delinea- 
tions of living manners, The choice of rich subjects, 
too, was sanctioned by the great example of the 
Author of Waverley, whom all desired to imitate. 
They caught the chivalrous and romantic tinge that 
distinguished his productions ; and aimed at the same 
high wrought description, the same blending of the 
humorous with the pathetic, of the details of ordinary 
life with historical incidents. ‘That they have fallen 
far behind the perfection of their model is scarce 
surprising, when we consider their want of practice 
in this species of fiction. ‘They have preserved the 
external colouring, but lack skill in drawing and 
grouping ; and above all, in the art of interweaving a 
domestic story with actual history. Yet the historical 
novels of Italy richly deserve notice for the sake of 
their merits, as well as because they show the direction 
of the popular taste. A brief examination of the most 
prominent works of this class may prove interesting 
to the readers of the Lady’s Book. 

Foremost in rank we place Mawzont. Renowned 
as a lyric poet, a tragedian and a novelist, he has 
obtained, if not an equal, a high degree of fame in 
each capacity. The same powers to which his 
dramas owe their excellence, are displayed in his 
novels; the same fault, too, is observable, namely, 


apparent inability to construct an interesting and in- 
genious tissue of incidents, In “ Adelchi,” and the 
“Count of Carmagnuola,” the eloquence of the author, 
and the lyric beauty of his style, are insufficient to 
redeem a want of interest in the dry and meagre 
plot; and a similar defect interferes with the read- 
er’s pleasure in his romance, J Promessi Sposi, or T'he 
Betrothed. 

In his pictures of the Italian peasantry, and of the 
feudal chieftains of those times, Manzoni has pre- 
served a nationality of character in which he is only 
surpassed by Scott. Nor is he less successful in in- 
dividual portraiture. The pious Cardinal Borromeo 
is a masterpiece ; and the lovely and winning colours 
in which, through him, the mild spirit of religion is 
represented, embody a beautiful and pervading moral. 

Father Christofaro is too close a copy, in many 
points, of Borromeo ; the shining light of the prelate’s 
piety overpowers his, though he would have been 
excellent by himself. Manzoni does not seem in his 
other characters, to have neglected the principle of 
contrast, ‘The Unknown and Don Rodrigo, though 
both villains of the deepest dye, have characteristic 
differences. Don Abbondio, the curate, is admirable 
in his way. His truckling cowardice is more the 
effect of constitutional timidity than of an evil nature; 
and his selfish disregard of his duties is in the end 
sufficiently punished by the stern rebuke of his supe- 
rior. 

The meagreness of the inartificial plot, not im- 
proved by the tedious minuteness of the historical 
notices, does not afford a frame rich enough for these 
pictures of character. The story is simple:—Don 
Abbondio, the curate of one of the villages near the 
Lake of Como, is proceeding homeward one evening 
in November, 1828, when he is stopped by two bravi, 
who forbid him, in the name of their master, Don 
Rodrigo, under the penalty of death, to perform the 
marriage ceremony between two peasants of his 
parish, whose nuptials were to take place on the 
morrow. ‘The priest, in mortal fear, promises obe- 
dience to the illegal mandate, and also engages never 
to divulge the cause of his refusal. Renzo and Lucia, 
the youthful lovers, vainly attempt to force the curate 
into the performance of his duty, by an acknowledg- 
ment of marriage in his presence ; the coward escapes 
them ; and they are compelled from fear of the robber- 
chief, who had given the command, and who enter- 
tained a degrading passion for Lucia, to forsake their 
country. The maiden, by the advice of Father Chris- 
tofaro, seeks a refuge in the neighbouring convent 
of Monza; Renzo enters Milan in the height of a 
popular insurrection ; and excited by the want of bread, 
and mingling incautiously among the rioters, is arrest- 
ed as one of the ringleaders : effecting his escape with 
difficulty from the police, he is obliged to fly into the 
territory of Bergamo. Here he finds shelter at the 
house of a relative ; while Lucia, more unfortunate, is 
betrayed by the Signora Gertrude, a guilty nun of the 
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convent, into the power of the unknown, who had 
promised to deliver her into the hands of her old 
persecutor. Her beauty, innocence, and wild distress 
affect the heart of this mighty criminal with strange 
emotions of pity, to which, in his previous career of 
blood and outrage, he had been a stranger ; he is led 
into a reflective mood ; and an interview at this crisis 
with Borromeo, the Archbishop of Milan, completes 
the revolution in his fierce spirit. The robber who 
scorned all law becomes a meek and repentant con- 
vert; and Lucia reaps the advantage of the change. 
She is removed to Milan to avoid an army of German 
condottieri, then on their march through the country, 
and there encounters the plague. Renzo seeks her 
in that city; and the lovers, after suffering each an 
attack of the terrible disease, are at length restored 
to each other. Don Rodrigo and Father Christofaro 
both fall victims to the pestilence. The faithful pair 
safe in the protection of the Archbishop, are in the 
end united in marriage, by the truckling curate, who 
performs the ceremony willingly, when his own safety 
can no longer be compromised. 

Such is the brief outline of the tale ; the characters 
of the “marrying hero” and heroine are wanting in 
interest, from the passive part assigned to them. 
Lucia is merely lovely and artless—no more; and 
Renzo lacks energy. But amends is made in the 
portraiture of the personages above mentioned ; they 
exhibit a power of conception in which our author 
has no superior among his countrymen. ‘The story 
of Gertrude is an episode, not connected in the 
slightest degree with the main narrative; yet it is 
interesting, and conveys a striking moral. Many 
of the scenes have high graphic and dramatic merit. 
We would instance the flight of Lucia from Rodrigo’s 
band; the interview between the unknown and Bor- 
romeo at the hamlet; the insurrection of San Mar- 
tino, and the descriptions of the plague. The last, a 
subject which has employed the pens successively of 


Thucydides, Lucretius, and Boccaccio, a list of names 
that would seem to baffle farther competition, to say 
nought of the picture of De Foe, does not suffer in 
the hands of Manzoni. The superstitious alarm of 
the multitude, the desolate aspect of the stricken city, 
the sufferings of the sick, the devotion of the few in 
whom the impulse of affection prevails over selfish 
fear, the terrible revelry of the monatti, are painted 
with fearful truth, We might illustrate our criticism 
with passages of startling interest, rising occasionally 
into sublimity; but extract is unnecessary, as an 
English version of the work has been for some years 
before the public in this country, with which most 
of our readers are, or should be acquainted. The 
insurrection reminds us of the rebellion among the 
Liegeois in Quentin Durward, to which it is only 
second in graphic force and truth. The meeting be- 
tween the Archbishop and the unknown is imbued 
with the true spirit of the religion of love ; the relent- 
ing of the man of crime, his struggles against the 
upbraiding voice of conscience; the raging of the 
storm in his breast, whose angry billows subside at 
the voice of the servant of Christ ; his gradual yielding 
and final surrender of his pride and passion, and the 
benevolent joy with which the holy man opens his 
pure arms to welcome “him that was lost and found,” 
his humble gratitude partaking of the joy that is “in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth,” are most 
touchingly depicted; and give rise to a scene which 
in eloquence and lofty feeling has never been sur- 
passed. Not a word of controversy or cant mars the 
sublime beauty of the picture. The prelate appears, 
like the ancient disciple of Jesus, meek and lowly in 
his own esteem, but stern in his vigilance over the 
souls of his flock; the very ideal of what a pastor 
ought to be. How much blood and misery would 
have been saved to the world, had there been more 
of such Bishops and Cardinals! 
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THE ALTARS OF A HOUSEHOLD. 


BY MISS MARY W. HALE, 


In childhood, round one common shrine, they bent the knee 
in prayer, 

Breathing that incense of the heart, a grateful offering there. 

A common hope, a common faith, their hearts in union bound ; 

And there the same blest hope of Heaven, their mingling 
spirits found. 


The mother o’er her infant’s couch in fervent worship bent, 
Raising her earnest prayer to Heaven, all hushed yet eloquent, 
That in the fairer home above, their spirits yet might meet, 
And pour their holier homage forth, before the mercy-seat. 


But years passed on, all beautiful as childhood’s radiant dream, 
Each barque of hope sped gaily on, o’er life’s unsullied stream. 
The father’s eye grew eloquent with thoughts he might not 
speak, ” 

That holiest gem, a mother’s tear, shone on her kindling cheek. 
Now parted from that blessed spot, that altar so divine, 

They rear for love another home, for faith another shrine, 
Though by a different sign they name the undefiled and blest, 
Yet droops his sheltering wing above each humble holy breast. 


To Him, our Father and our Friend, whom heavenly hosts adore, 
Whose hallowed name shall yet resound to earth's remotest 
shore, 


An humble suppliant bows to Him, the One great King of kings, 
And through His well beloved Son, accepted worship brings. 


One bends within that stately fane, upon thy classic shore, 
Immortal Rome! whose vanished light of glory all deplore, 
One upon Afric’s sandy shores, erects his lonely shrine ; 
And one adores upon thy hills! time hallowed Palestine. 


Bowing before the throne of God, the holy vow they take, 

Who seal that precious bond of faith, which death can never 
break, 

Then with unfaltering souls, his shield fast to their hearts 
they gird, 

And spread abroad through heathen gloom, the riches of His 
Word. 


Yes! Afric’s sands, and Asia’s isles, and Europe's classic strand, 
Have each a shrine at which they kneel, that once united band. 
Richly, from each devoted heart, the incense swells to Heaven, 
As when around a mother’s knee, childhood’s pure vows were 
given. 
Yet once again their voices swell within that glorious fane, 
The only perfect home of love, where peace and glory reign, 
United, never more to part, they share that heavenly rest, 
And raise a new and holier song—the anthem of the blest. 
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THE TRAVELLING ARTIST. 


BY MISS A, M. F, BUCHANAN, 


‘* Art’s prescribed and classic rules, 
All the jargon of her schools, 
Youthful painter! are to thee 
But tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee.” 


« How I wish I were a painter! it appears almost a 
sin that a scene so glorious as this should be 
allowed to pass away without a pencil to perpetuate 
its beauty !” 

Cecelia Johnstone, the young lady that made this 
rather young exclamation, while looking from a par- 
lour window at a sunset on the most beautiful river 
in the world, (which that is, we leave it to the taste 
of our readers to decide ;) was the daughter of a dis- 
tinguished southerner, a widower ; who, being always 
state governor, or member of congress, or something 
of that sort, had not time to take care of her himself, 
and was very glad to have her kept under the guar- 
dianship of two ancient friends of his own, Miss Susan 
and Miss Nancy Smith. 

“Tt is a matter of astonishment to me,” she pur- 
sued, “that a painter, I mean one who deserves the 
title, can ever be without friends and fame. It is easy 
to account for a poet’s being neglected, there are so 
few that can appreciate the feelings he expresses; but 
with painters it is so different! a savage even can 
enjoy their works, which seem to place nature itself 
before his eye, and yet how many touching stories we 
read of their sufferings !” 

“There was something about that in the magazine 
Gerald Sanderson brought you to-day, wasn’t there, 
Cicy ?” asked Miss Susan, 

«“ Yes, ma’am; here is one passage that struck me 
particularly,” replied Cecelia, turning over the leaves 
of her magazine and reading. “But why refer to 
an individual instance? Where is the painter whose 
life has not been a chain of alternate hopes and fears; 
of burning aspirations and chilling disappointments? 
From the hour when genius awakes in his soul and 
directs his young ambition whither to wing her flight, 
what to him are the glories of creation, what the 
startling passions and soothing affections of human 
life, but slaves to minister unto him in his quest after 
fame! He wraps himself in solitude, and with the 
apotheosis of the mighty masters of old to inspire 
him, his fervid fancy conjures up scenes and images 
which he fondly hopes shall earn for him, too, a 
crown of immortality. Unaided, unwearied, he toils 
through the foodless day and the sleepless night, to 
give his glowing visions ‘a -local habitation and a 
name,’ and then, with a bursting heart, he unveils it 
to the world to receive the fiat which is the summit 
of his dreams, Alas! the offspring of his love and 
pride is passed carelessly by the crowd: they have no 
intellect to come forth and welcome his; and, by the 
envious and hollow-hearted, is sneered at, because he 
who gave it existence has made them feel their own 
littleness, has proved that ‘ though among them he is 
not of them!” 

“Poor things!” ejaculated Miss Nancy, compas- 
sionately. 

“Is not that written by the young man who signs 
himself * Ypsilon?’” asked Miss Susan, who was 


literary as far as being a regular reader of periodicals 
goes; “they say that he isa sort of universal genius, 
and that his having failed in all the arts and sciences 
is the reason of his writing in that gloomy and pathe- 
tic strain.” 

«“ By the by, Miss Susan, we are proving ourselves 
just as bad as the rest of the world,” said Cecelia, too 
much occupied with a new thought to have noticed 
the old lady’s remark ; “do you know that there is a 
portrait painter now in town? He has been here full 
two weeks, and not a single person has employed 
him.” 

« Ah, indeed! Who is he ?” 

« Not one that we have ever heard of before. He 
is a travelling artist, quite a young man, and supposed 
to be very talented.” 

“Has he brought specimens of his work with 
him?” 

“T believe not, ma’am. I presume he relies ona 
consciousness of his own ability. I have just been 
thinking that this would be an excellent opportunity 
for me to sit for my portrait. You know I have so 
long wished to have it taken for papa.” 

« But hadn’t you better wait and see a little of his 
skill, first ?” 

«“ Wait !—no, indeed, Miss Susan! Some person 
must set an example. If every one should wait until 
another had made a beginning, a sad business it would 
be for the poor young man, and poor he really is, I 
have heard—entirely self-made, the very reason why 
he should be patronized at once ;” and her face quite 
glowed at the idea of encouraging unfriended genius. 

«“T never have liked to hear girls talk about patro- 
nizing professional strangers, since poor Hetty Sta- 
pleton’s misfortunes,” said Miss Susan. “She under- 
took, as you may have heard me tell, to get upa 
school for a poor French teacher, who represented 
himself to be an exiled Pole, and became so much fas- 
cinated with him, through her pity, as to run away 
with him in a few months, and then had the mortifi- 
cation to find him no Pole at all, but only a good-for- 
nothing French Jew, who beat her half to death within 
a week after their marriage.” 

“There he is!” exclaimed Cecelia, again losing 
Miss Susan’s part of the colloquy; “there!—that 
must be the painter himself—the stranger walking on 
the bank!”—and both the old ladies arranged their 
spectacles to examine him. He was a tall, very slen- 
der young man; some people would have called him 
lanky; dressed in a summer suit of white, with a 
broad blue ribbon floating over his vest, by way of 
watch-guard, and a profusion of long buff-coloured 
locks streaming out from under a flapping straw hat, 
which Cecelia mentally termed a sombrero. 

“I should like to know what he thinks of our 
river scenery,” continued she. “Do you see how he 
looks about? I should judge from his attitudes that 
he admires it, a proof at once of his tastes” I do get 
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so provoked at our young men for aiways hurrying 
along the houses here, instead of walking on the 
bank, where they might enjoy the finest views in the 
world !” 

“You forget, my dear,” returned Miss Susan, 
“that they mostly have their business to attend to, 
and of course have not much time to go out of their 
way to look at prospects.” 

“I wonder what society he will go into? How 
much I should like to be acquainted with him! I 
have never known a painter. Persons with so much 
enthusiasm, so keen a perception of the sublime and 
beautiful, and a devotion so intense to their noble art, 
as they are said to possess, must be very interesting.” 

“ I have always found them pretty much like other 
people,” responded the old lady, 

The next morning Cecelia, having discovered by 
an advertisement in the village paper, that the artist’s 
name was B. Franklin Meredith, a very respectable 
name, she thought, and where he was to be found, 
prevailed upon Miss Nancy, greatly against the advice 
of Miss Susan, to call on him as she went out shop- 
ping, and speak to him about undertaking the picture. 
He engaged to do it, and the day following was fixed 
upon for the first sitting. 

Several hours, previous to the one appointed, were 
occupied in a consultation about Cecelia’s dress. Miss 
Nancy insisted that she should wear the whole con- 
tents of a new box of finery she had received from 
her father, an elaborate French work cape, a many 
coloured scarf, a gold chain on her neck, and another, 
With a tuft of ostrich feathers, on her head; but Miss 
Susan judiciously suggested that so much dress would 
be unbecoming to a very young person, and advised 


her to try to look exactly as she did in common, only 
a little handsomer. This she accomplished by arrang- 
ing her usual tasteful dress with more than usual 
care. 

The painter had proposed that the work should be 
done where his materials were at hand; and, in con- 
sideration of saving their carpets from a risk of grease- 


spots, the old ladies willingly agreed to it. Miss 
Nancy, whose presence was least necessary at home, 
was to accompany Cecelia, and to his room they in 
due time set off. 

This room, (we are sorry, through respect for the 
arts, that we cannot make use of the technical plural,) 
promised, from Cecelia’s reminiscences, to be any 
thing but worthy of the honour it was now sharing. 
It had once been used for a school, but, long s*e, 
was deserted on account of the wind and rain having 
taken too many liberties with the weather-boarding. 
She thought that there was a good deal of eccentri- 
city in such a selection, but expected that, of course, 
its contents would redeem its homeliness. She was 
disappointed, however. It presented no lay figures, 
no plaster casts, no copies, not even a vase of flowers. 
Every thing was as unpicturesque as uncomfortable. 
The furniture consisted of what is commonly called 
a bar-room table, and three or four old chairs, one of 
them having arms, for the aspirant after painted im- 
mortality, together with an easel, so bedaubed with 
trying colours, as to look as if cased in gaudy curtain 
calico, standing in the middle of the floor, and a blank 
canvass or two leaning against the wall. Two of the 
windows were darkened by newspapers, stuck up 
with pins, for blinds, and two others, through which 
the su r sun came hot, though far from clear, 
were cl down, and served as a promenade to a 


few gaunt flies, and foraging ground to a couple of 
hungry hornets. 

«“ What evident poverty!” thought Cecelia, with a 
sigh; but before she had time to give utterance to her 
commiseration, she caught a glimpse of the young 
man in whose appearance she had been so much 
interested the evening before, leaning on his elbows, 
and talking in at the window of a tailor-shop oppo. 
site, and then, at a nod of some one inside, hurrying 
across the way. Her surmise had been correct. It 
was the painter. He threw away the core of an 
apple he had been eating, on entering the door, and 
saluted the ladies with a succession of bows, which 
showed at best, a very philosophical contempt for the 
graces, 

The presence of one whom she had made up her 
mind to discover nothing else than a genius, so dis. 
concerted Cecelia, that his Jeportment was lost upon 
her; so much so, that on Miss Nancy’s introducing 
her she did not notice his replying, “ Ah, indeed!” 
instead of with the usual form, He immediately com. 
menced operations, which he did by suspending a 
piece of old carpet over the lower part of one of the 
windows, to keep his subject in proper obscuro, and 
directing her to place herself accordingly. He then 
took his seat in front-of her, and she felt for the first 
time how trying a thing it is for a young lady that 
does not believe herself absolutely a beauty, to encoun- 
ter the scrutiny of a person, who, in the pursuit of his 
profession, must be practised in reading every expres- 
sion, and noting every defect. She was exceedingly 
vexed at herself to know that she was blushing all 
over, when he requested her to fix her eye on his, and 
while, for the first fifteen minutes, he continued giving 
his orders to “turn to the right—to the left—for. 
ward—back,” with all the authority and precision of 
a militia captain, she had to endure the consciousness 
of going through the exercises with a very bad grace, 

But, during the succeeding hour, she had opportu- 
nity not only to recover her ease, but to examine the 
painter himself, who flourished away with his chalk, 
drawing a line one minute and rubbing it out the 
next, and appearing much more troubled about his 
work than interested in his sitter. Judging from the 
rule, that “ the handsomest painters produce the hand- 
somest pictures,” beauty might not have been expect- 
ed as the characteristic on which the reputation of his 
works was to depend; yet he was not so ugly, only 
insignificant looking, and decidedly ungenteel. Cece- 
lia, however, attributed every thing in him not exact- 
ly comme il faut, to professional peculiarity. An 
extremely awkward rounding of the shoulders she 
accounted for by a supposition of his sedentary habits; 
a sallowness of his complexion, as the effect of the 
fumes of oil and paints; and his eyes, which very 
much resembled a pair of new grey marbles, before 
they have received a lustre from a boy’s greasy 
pockets, she supposed had been deprived of brightness 
and expression, by having so often, in his reveries, 
been fixed on vacancy. 

Every person and thing, meanwhile, including Miss 
Nancy and the flies and hornets, preserved a solemn 
silence, and Cecelia at last felt in danger of getting 
both acrick in the neck and going to sleep, when 
the artist opportunely offered her permission to leave 
her seat. She gladly took advantage of it, and nerv- 
ing herself to attempt a little conversation, she asked 
Mr. Meredith’s opinion of “« Death on the Pale Horse,” 
presuming that of course he was familiar with it. 
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«It’s no such great scratch, that I could see,” he 
replied. 

«No such great scratch !”’ repeated Cecelia to her- 
self, astonished for a moment, at this expression, and 
the next that she had never before discovered the 
origin of the seeming vulgarism ; “ it must be a tech- 
nical phrase with artists for what they consider un- 
worthy execution ;” thought she, and she recollected 
that Allan Cunningham had spoken with coldness of 
West. 

Painters and paintings were a favourite topic with 
Cecelia, and she was as au fait to it as possible, con- 
sidering that she had gained her knowledge altogether 
from books, unassisted by specimens; and now, the 
ice once broken, she kept up an animated disquisition 
upon it to the end of the sitting, not only talking 
about “Titian’s tinto and Guido’s air;” and about 
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= « Raphael, Corregio, and stuff,” but going into details 
or very creditable to her powers of research and me- 
mory. 
nyt «What opinion did you form of the artist ?”’ asked 
a Miss Susan, when the ladies had returned after an 
j absence of three or four hours. 
on “ He seems to be a very nice young man, s0 quiet, 
ye he does not talk at all;” replied Miss Nancy, who 
, thet never talked herself, and who considered taciturnity 
omnes a cardinal virtue. 
, f his Cecelia was thinking about the same thing, but not 
with the same complacency. On reviewing her morn- 
“' ing, it struck her, for the first time, that to all her 
ingly eloquence the only replies she had received were such 
.< little conversational aids as “certainly, miss,” “ ex- 
-~ actly,” “ indeed !” and so forth. 
a «How conceited he must have supposed me for 
nye talking so incessantly on subjects which, compara- 
tively, I must know very little about!” thought she, 
= believing at once that his silence proceeded from dis- 
= dain; and under the chagrin of this impression she 
ot 4 was obliged to remain until the next day, when the 
Arg painter required her attendance again. 
de She then went, resolved to be as mute as possible, 
his until an occasion should offer, to redeem her from 
de the suspicion of silliness; and as the gentleman showed 
d no disposition towards speech, the second sitting pro- 
a mised to pass off as silently as the first had begun. 
~s aj “ T expect that dress of yours ‘ll be pretty hard to 
. paint, Miss,” said the artist, at last; “How do you 
. y like what we painters call—ah—fancy—drapery ?” 
224 Cecelia studied a moment: “Do you mean the 
“ Grecian style, sir?” asked she; “certainly nothing 
h can be more graceful in a picture.” 
on «That’s what I think,” he returned, and worked 
a on speechless, for another hour. 
4 Miss Nancy, who had brought her knitting along, 
wd and occupied herself industriously in it, at length 
grew tired of her seat, and stationed herself behind 
wd the painter, for a little recreation. 





“ Dear me!” she exclaimed ; “ how bare the arms 
look! but I suppose the sleeves have to be put on 
yet!” 









~~ » “Idon’t mean to be unmannerly ma’am,” inter- 
: rupted Mr. Meredith, with a prohibitory flourish of his 
- pencil; “but we painters, at least, I don’t, myself, 
a ma’am, allow any body to look at my work after the 
first day, till I finish it. I like to surprise people—no 
“ one can tell any thing about a likeness before it is 





done.” 
The following sitting was equally tedious, and the 
next commenced with the same prospect, but Cecelia 







had now begun to discover that the artist’s reserve 
was more that of diffidence than of conscious supe- 
riority, and, relapsing into her original character of 
patroness, she assiduously endeavoured to supply sub- 

jects to draw him out. She at length had the satis- 

faction of seeing that his chill was wearing off, though 

he proved it rather by actions than words. For in- 

stance, she once happened to say that she delighted 

in music on the water, and the very next evening he 

spent an hour or two in a skiff on the river, playing 

“ Sweet Home,” and the “'Troubadour,” on the fla- 

geolet. Again, on her wondering that he did not 

sketch some of her favourite views, he employed him- 

self for an equal length of time, immediately in front 

of her window, with pencil and paper on a piece of 
shingle, though from the direction of his face, Miss 

Susan thought that he could not be taking any thing 

else down than a plain log farm house with three 

Lombardy poplars in front of it, and flat fields on 

each side, the only uninteresting spot in the whole 

panorama. In addition, he ventured sometimes to 

insinuate a personal compliment through the conve- 

nient medium of her portrait; which, though neither 

ingeniously conceived, nor eloquently expressed, was 

still, as a compliment, to be valued ; and also, he now 

and then looked at her in a manner so languishing 

as not to be mistaken. 

In short, our heroine found herself on a fair way 
to be an “ Artist’s Love,” but whether she should 
repay his prospective devotion in kind, or be the 
cause of a catastrophe as tragical as the one in Miss 
Landon’s, or is it Mrs. Norton’s story ? she had not 
yet openly decided. At all events, she gave her new 
admirer so much encouragement as to invite him to 
visit at the house, and, while there, always played 
and sung her very best for him, on which he always 
looked more and more languishing, and vented his 
rapture in interjections of “ that’s fine!” “that’s ca- 
pital!” and to take several moonlight walks with 
him, during which she talked all the sentiment she 
knew, and he was too full of it for utterance. 

Her acquaintances, to whom she spared no oppor- 
tunity of commending him, at length began seriously 
to censure her intimacy with so entire a stranger; and 
Mr. Gerald Sanderson, the handsomest, most intelli- 
gent, best bred and best off young man in the village, 
who had been suspected of a dawning attachment to 
her, which she, with as much truth, was believed to 
have returned, regarded her conduct with the height 
of indignation. Miss Susan, too, attempted to re- 
monstrate, but Cecelia heroically persisted in her 
course of patronage. 

The painting was protracted long enough for Miss 
Nancy to begin and complete three pairs of stockings, 
and to give Cecelia an idea that it was delayed inten- 
tionally on the part of the painter, to secure her so- 
ciety. With the tenth sitting, however, it was pro- 
nounced finished, and the old ladies, as well as the 
fair subject herself, awaited with much impatience 
for a sight of it, which Mr. Meredith had objected to, 
until he should have varnished it to bring out the 
colours, 

The afternoon before it was to be sent home, 
Cecelia’s thoughts were engrossed from it, for a time, 
by a levee of an unusual number of visiters; among 
them Gerald Sanderson and his married sister, an 
elegant and accomplished New York lady, to whom 
she unconsciously wished to be very agreeable on the 
brother’s account. She had not yet quite given him 
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up. At last, however, the theme of the portrait was 
introduced, and she had commenced descanting en- 
thusiastically, as usual, on the artist’s talent, modesty, 
sensibility, and all other qualities her fancy had sup- 
plied to him, when she was interrupted by the en- 
trance of the gentleman himself, followed by an ex- 
tremely vulgar looking elderly woman, with red 
ribands on her bonnet, and blue ones on her cap, and 
every thing else accordingly, who, after a glance 
round the room, ran up to her, and grasping her hand 
exclaimed, “ Tis is her!—this is her!—any body 
could tell with half an eye who the portrait was took 
for !—upon my word, Miss, Benny Meraidy has done 
you more than justice!” 

«“ My aunt, Miss,” said the artist, by way of intro- 
duction, and smiling, with much self-satisfaction at 
her compliment to his skill. 

“ Excuse my impudence, Miss, for pushing myself 
in here without leave or license,” continued the old 
lady ; “ but Ben showed me the picture at his shop, 
and nothing would do me but I must have a peep at 
you to see if it really could be natural. Being it was 
pretty much my doings that he turned out painter, I 
kind of felt an interest to see how he was getting 
along, and considering he never painted but three 
likenesses before, me and my husband, and one of 
General Washington, for our sign, I must say he 
does wonderful. Don’t you think so, Miss?” 

Cecelia was too much confounded to answer. 

“ Ha! ha!” laughed the visiter; “ well, well, you 
girls are every one alike, all the world over, too mo- 
dest to praise young men to their faces !—be hanged, 
Ben, if she doesn’t favour Captain Johnson’s daugh- 
ter, Sarah Ann—doesn’t she? I should not wonder 
if they are akin, being they have the same name; 
what connexion are you, Miss?” 

«“ Not any, I think, ma’am.” 

« Well, if you were, you’d have relations not to be 
sneezed at, I can tell you. The captain made enough 
by railroading to build himself a new brick house and 
mill, and now they are quite the tip-top among us, 
especially the young man. Indeed I don’t know if 
he hasn’t too many high notions about following the 
fashions and all that. When he went to college his 
own name, Daniel, was not good enough for him, 
and what does he do but stick Webster to it, and 
make every body write it, D. Webster Johnson. You 
need not laugh about it, Ben, you know he got you 
at thesame trick—you were no more christened 
Franklin than I was, I helped to name you after 
your own uncle, myself.” 

« If you wish to look at some fine engravings, Mr. 
Meredith, you will find a number on the back parlour 
table, which I have just received from my father,” 
said Cecelia, scarcely yet beginning to doubt, and 
kindly making an effort to release the artist from 
what her own feelings suggested to be his painful 
situation, 

“IT see you understand how to please Benny,” re- 
sumed the aunt ; “ nothing can tickle him better than 
to look at curiosities. His mother used to say he never 
was intended for any thing else. Ben always was the 
gentleman of the family. He never did any thing 
but play on the fife and fiddle, and tinker at rat-traps 
and bird-cages all his life. As I was telling you, it 
was pretty much my doings that he took to painting 
at last. He couldn’t learn any thing at school, and 
and got tired of two or three trades they had put him 
to, so I took him home to help us along, for as I 


always say, there never was any body made yet that 
wasn’t good for something, and sure enough, in a 
month or two, a couple of young Englishmen came 
down our way, and he soon found out his latitude, 
They put up at our house, and went roving over the 
country like a couple of crazy fellows, making a picture 
of this and a picture of that, all the scraggy rocks and 
crooked trees they came across, the uglier the better, 
And as to likenesses, they refused to paint husband and 
me for their board, but drew off Polly Stimmel’s three 
little dirty puddings of children, without even letting 
their mother put clean frocks on them; and our old 
Jube, the hostler, the funniest looking, whitest headed 
old negur I ever did behold. Weil, Benny saw at 
once that that was the thing for him, and set to work 
to steal their trade, and I let him go on, for I thought 
he might as well follow that as any thing else. It 
seemed from their accounts to be money-making, and 
I told him if they could make a hundred dollars a 
piece out of their rocks, and trees, and old negurs, as 
they said, he surely could get as much for genteel 
likenesses and things that had some sense in them; 
and that as he hadn’t the gift of the gab as they had, 
he should mind a still tongue shows a wise head, and 
never let on, and nobody would know but what he 
had been brought up to the business. So after he 
had practised a little, and learnt the names of the 
things they worked with, he went to the city to buy 
a few for himself and pick up a little there; and in 
three or four weeks he came back, with his hair all 
hanging about his face, and a great broad brimmed 
hat on his head and a knapsack to carry on his back, 
looking as much like a painter as any of them.” 

This was delivered to Cecelia in a tone intended 
to be low, and confidential, but which was still loud 
enough to be heard by every person in the room, and 
it was with the greatest difficulty that any one, ex- 
cepting indeed, Cecelia herself, who listened with 
shame and vexation, could command an inclination 
to laugh. 

The old lady then looked curiously around the room, 
and catching a glimpse of Cecilia’s embroidery frame 
with a handsome piece of worsted work in it, she 
exclaimed, going towards it, “So, so, Miss! here’s 
one reason why you and Benny have taken such a 
fancy to each other, you can handle the paint-brush, 
too!” 

«“ That is needlework, madam,” said Miss Susan. 

“ Needlework! no! why, yes, so it is! and here is 
some just like it on these littl—chairs—they seem to 
be.” 

«“ Ottomans, ma’am, we call them.” 

« Automatons? well, it’s no matter. I’ts no use 
for me now to begin to learn French names, It 
is very pretty any how. People are as much better 
at sewing now a-days than ever they were, as Ben 
says they are at painting. My girls both learnt to 
work samplers at school, but all the pictures they 
could ever put on them were strawberries, and Adam 
and Eve and the apple-tree.” 

Even Miss Susan, who had undertaken to extricate, 
Cecelia from her new acquaintance, could not now re- 
strain a smile, and the New York lady to recover her 
gravity, took up one of the new engravings from a 
window-seat beside her, and remarked to her brother, 
«I have seen the original of this—it is a very fine 
piece by Lawrence.” 

« Lawrence !” repeated the artist’s aunt; “ well, 
‘speak of the old boy,’ as I always say! I was just 
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putting Benny in mind, as we came along, of Law- 
rence’s dying speech out of the almanac, * Don’t give 
up the ship,’ you know. You can guess well enough 
what we were talking about, Miss;—I see that by 
your face. Never mind; it’s no use to blush about 
it! he has let me into a good many of your secrets. 
No wonder I was in the fidgets to get a sight of 
you. It was as much that as the picture, I assure 
ou.” 
' Mr. Sanderson frowned, and looked searchingly at 
Cecelia, who was now ready to cry with mortification. 

«Come on, Benny; its time for me to be going. 
Mind and come to see me, Miss; you will find me at 
the Cross Keys. Ben wanted me to put up at his 
boarding place because it’s more genteel like, but, as 
I always say—what’s the use to think about such 
things? The landlord of the Cross Keys always stops 
at our house, and one good turn deserves another. 
May be, when you come, you won't like to go 
through the bar-room alone; I know some of you 
town girls is particular, but when you want to come, 
just let Benny know, and he’ll jump to bring you, I'll 
warrant him !” 

The other visiters also immediately took leave, 
after having heightened Cecelia’s confusion by cau- 
tiously refraining from a single remark, though it was 
apparent how much they had all been amused; and 
Miss Susan reading her feelings in her countenance, 
compassionately forbore comment. 

The next morning, Cato, Miss Susan’s coloured 
man, went, according to appointment, for the portrait, 
which Cecelia now trembled to see. He soon re- 
turned, and, with a great many consequential flourishes 
and smiles, leaned it against a chair, while the ladies 
gathered around. 

“ Impossible !—Cato—are you sure? can this be 
it!” exclaimed Cecelia. 

There was not the slightest vestige of any thing in 
it by which it could have been recognized—not even 
in the costume. It exhibited an attempt at classic 
drapery; a sheet of white, stiff and shadowless as 
writing paper, rolled round the bust, with slits at the 
sides through which the arms stuck straight down 
like pieces of turned timber. The neck had the same 
wooden look, resembling nothing so much as the 
pyramidal lid of an old fashioned pump, the round 
knob on top of it resembling the head. ‘The features 
were executed pretty much in accordance with queen 
Elizabeth’s idea, without shade; being lines out of 
all symmetry, with little or no perceptible relief; and 
the hair presented streaks of a numberless variety of 
hues. In short, it would have been difficult to con- 
trive a more lamentable and witless caricature. 

“Dear me, Cicy! you never let the young man 
see you with your arms and neck that bare!” ex- 
claimed Miss Nancy, indignantly. 

“There certainly must be some mistake,” said 
Miss Susan positively. “Cato, are you certain that 
this is what the gentleman directed you to bring ?” 

4 Sartain, ma’am, he gin it to me hisself; an’ he 
said I should ’form you, Miss Celiar, he would n’t be 
so ill-mannerly as to send his bill, only as his landlord 
craved him for money, an’ he was out of pocket.” 

Cecelia was standing in front of the picture, not 
knowing whether to laugh or cry, and as she made 
no move towards the bill, Miss Susan took it from 
Cato and opened it. 

“ Preposterous !” she interjected, in astonishment, 
“look here Cecelia!” 


Cecelia glanced at the bill, which thus appeared : 

« Miss Johnson To Painting Her Pourtrate seventy- 
five Dollars.” 

At that moment there was a knock, and Cato went 
to the door. Cecelia snatched up the portrait and was 
hurrying to put it out of sight, but before she had suc- 
ceeded, Gerald Sanderson made his appearance. He 
had called with a message from his sister, determined 
to be as politely indifferent as possible. 

«“T perceive your portrait has come home at last, 
Miss Cecelia,” said he, glancing at the back of the 
canvass which was towards him; “I hope you will 
allow your friends a sight of it ?” 

At first she was about to refuse, but, on second 
thought, she turned it round to his view, though her 
eyes fell, and her hand trembled as she did so. 

« That !—nonsense !—you are quizzing me!” he - 
exclaimed, startled out of his formality. 

“Tt has, indeed, been sent as Cecelia’s portrait ;” 
returned Miss Susan, seviously. 

«“ Absurd !—that for you !—that abominable daub! 
how did he dare—the ignoramus—the impostor !” 
continued the gentleman, quite forgetting himself in 
a burst of lover-like indignation. 

A glance at the ludicrous scene before her, the 
unnatural picture and the group around it—Miss 
Nancy with her expression of indeterminate wonder, 
Miss Susan looking grave vexation, Mr. Sanderson in 
his wrathful attitude, and Cato staring and grinning 
with curiosity behind them, decided Cecelia’s feelings 
at once, and she burst into a long and violent laugh, 
in which, at length, all the others joined. 

*“ How could I have been ridiculous enough to 
have been so egregiously taken in!” said she, when 
she had a little recovered herself. “I shall be ashamed 
of myself for life for such a want of discernment— 
for having allowed my own imagination to have so 
imposed upon me !” 

“The painter gen’leman ’sired me to tell you, 
Miss,” interrupted Cato, “that he’d call presently to 
hear your ’pinion of the picture.” 

“For pity’s sake, dear Miss Susan, don’t let him 
come into the house!” implored Cecelia earnestly ; 
“ nothing could ever induce me to see him again.” 

“ But about his bill? seventy-five dollars is surely 
too much to throw away upon him;” returned Miss 
Susan, 

“ He has certainly not had the impudence to ask 
it!” said Mr. Sanderson, laughing. 

“Oh, yes, Miss Susan! pray give it to him; any 
thing to get rid of him; I think I have that much 
up stairs ;” and she was running out for her pocket 
book. 

Mr. Sanderson stopped her, “If you will commis- 
sion me,” said he, “ I shall go immediately and attend 
to the matter, and guarantee to arrange every thing to 
your satisfaction.” 

“Pray do! I shall be for ever obliged to you! 
only do prevent him from coming into my sight 
again!” answered Cecelia, gratefully. 

Mr. Sanderson left the house with renovated hopes, 
and as soon as he had gone, Cecelia took a pen-knife, 
and cut the canvass into inch strips from top to bot- 
tom, and gave them to Cato to carry to the fire. 

Her commission was executed so effectually that 
the artist took leave of the village the next day with 
his affectionate relative, and was lost sight of entirely, 
for some time. 

Cecelia remained with her two old friends for 
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better than a year, and proved, on every occasion 
that presented itself, that the memory of her portrait 
was of the greatest benefit to her judgment. Her 
father then came for her, and, after travelling with 
her a season, took her home with him. Some 
months after, Gerald Sanderson followed her, and 
succeeded in bringing her back as a bride. 

While on their return, in stopping to refresh their 
horses at a very small village, Mr. Sanderson directed 


Cecelia’s attention to a house across the road. There 
was a slatternly looking young woman ironing in it, 
and a young man without coat or shoes lounging on 
a gate before it. His face struck her as familiar, and 
on turning her eyes for a second look, she caught a 
view of a sign above the door, and laughed a little, 
and blushed a good deal to read its inscription— 
Benjamin Meredith, Hovusr, Sicn, and Portran 
PainTER. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 
THE TRAVELLER AT THE RED SEA, 


BY MISS HANNAH F,. GOULD. 


Ar last have I found thee, thou dark rolling sea! 

I gaze on thy face, and I listen to thee, 

With a spirit o’erawed by the sight and the sound, 
While mountain and desert frown gloomy around. 


And thee, mighty deep, from afar I behold, 

Which God swept apart for his people of old, 

That Egypt's proud army, unstained by their blood, 
Received on thy bed to entomb in thy flood. 


I cast my eye out, where the cohorts went down: 

A throng of pale spectres no waters can drown, 

With banner and blades seem surmounting the waves, 
As Pharaoh's bold hosts sunk in arms to their graves. 


But quick from the light of the skies they withdraw, 
At silent Omnipotence shrinking with awe ; 
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And each sinks away in his billowy shroud, 
From Him who walked here, clothed in fire and a cloud. 


I stand by the pass the freed Hebrews then trod, 
Sustained by the hand of Jehovah, dry-shod ; 

And think how the song of salvation they sang, 

With praise to His name, through the wilderness rang. 


Our Father, who then didst thine Israel guide, 
Rebuke, and console in their wanderings wide, 

From these gloomy waters, through this desert drear, 
O, still in life’s maze to thy pilgrim be near. 


Whilst thou, day by day, wilt thy manna bestow, 
And make, for my thirst, the rock-fountain to flow, 
Refreshed by the way, will I speed to the clime 
Of rest for the weary, beyond earth and time. 
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FROM MY AUNT 
BY MRS, H. 


Don’r you, my readers, love on a rainy day, to have 
the privilege of rummaging some old bureau of anti- 
quities, or cabinet of curiosities; tumbling over the 
wedding finery, and love-letters of your great grand- 
mother, and bringing around yourself, like a shadow, 
the realization of all the heart-beatings, the imagin- 
ings, the mirth or mournfulness, of those long since 
departed. How like a dream does life appear, when 
you see that the same desires possessed, the same 
hopes deluded the now insensible dead, that are at 
this moment animating you. How like a ghostly 
visitation, like music from a haunted dwelling, come 
back the echoes of the dreaminess, the loves, the joys 
and sorrows of those who have passed away as a 
cloud, and whose place knoweth them no more. 
Such in substance, if not in essence, were my 
reflections one day when I was helping my Aunt 
Mary to put to rights a certain old-fashioned maho- 
gany cabinet, full of most delightful crypts, and cran- 
nies, and pigeon-holes, where materials enough to 
furnish out a dozen romances might have been stow- 
ed away, and nobody have been a whit the wiser for 
them. My Aunt Mary was on the shady side of 
forty, a single gentlewoman, but not one of those who 
are afraid of the middle leaf in the family Bible, or 
who feel constrained to let every body know that 
“there was a time,” &c. Indeed, no one could look 
in her face, or be in her presence, without feeling that 
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it was choice, and not necessity, that kept her single, 
It was plain enough in every glance of her clear hazle 
eye, and in the untroubled fairness of her brow, which 
time had only pencilled and not furrowed ; in the quick 
and brilliant flow of conversation; and above all, in 
the unfading verdure of heart and fancy, more akin to 
fourteen than to forty, that Aunt Mary was one who 
had failed in being pleased, rather than in pleasing, 
and remained single only because it is by a rare con- 
junction of planetary powers, that a very superior and 
fastidious woman ever can be exactly suited. Be this 
as it may, Aunt Mary’s room was my standing resort 
in wet weather or dry, when I wanted my wits rub- 
bed up, and my internal machinery set in motion. 
Had I a fit of the blues, had I some interminable strip 
of ruffling to hem, or some long dull turnpike ofa 
seam to sew, away I went to Aunt Mary’s room, and 
matters speedily assumed quite a favourable appear- 
ance; my hands did their business lightly, without my 
giving myself much trouble in the matter. 

“ And, pray, what is this,” said I, as I drew out of 
one of the drawers an old worsted case, on which was 
worked two marvellously ill favoured doves, emblema- 
tically roosted upon a heart. “Pray, what is this?” 

“Oh, that!” said my Aunt; “ that is my reliquary. 
You may examine it for yourself.” 

So I began, and after tumbling out profiles, scraps 
of poetry, dried bunches of flowers, and divers letters 
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directed in long tailed and precise characters ; at length 
I opened a paper from which dropped a beautiful curl 
of pale auburn hair. 

« Pray, whose was this pretty curl?” said I, as I 
held it up admiringly to the light. 

«Qh, that!” said my Aunt, “that is my poor lit- 
tle Eliza's—my poor little singing bird—one of the 
sweetest little tunes that ever was played in this good- 
for-nothing world.” 

« Who was she ?” said I. 

“She was a cousin of mine,” replied my Aunt, 
«in my younger, not exactly my young days. She 
grew up to my eye when I had very nearly done 
thinking myself much of an actor in life, and was 
rather taking my place among the observers—and 
she was as perfect a verification of what generally 
seems to us the unreal pictures of romance and poetry, 
as could have existed. You know it is generally the 
case, that upon acquaintance you get used to a hand- 
some girl, so that she no longer looks to you like an 
angel or a sylph, but as the real, substantial, credita- 
ble specimen of beauty; the handsome Miss Stibbs, 
or Dobbs, and no more; but in the case of Eliza, I 
felt a constant sense of the picturesque, a sort of 
poetical excitement and admiration, which grew upon 
me the more I was with her.” 

« Pray, tell me how she looked,” said I. 

« Well, let me see.—Think of a small delicate form, 
as round and as plump as that of a little child, a hand 
and foot as fair as any romance writer ever required ; 
a little quick moving head, a profusion of pale auburn 
hair, slightly waving, and inclining to curl around the 
face, a small dimpled mouth, and eyes of the clearest 
and softest hazle, eyes that were never the same, but 


animated by a fluttering spirituelle expression peculiar 

to themselves, and you may form some idea of her.” 
“She must have been perfectly beautiful,” said I. 
«It was a look of perfect loveliness, rather than of 


perfect beauty,” said my Aunt. “A sculptor could 
not have found a model in her small child-like features ; 
but for the rich bloom of colouring, for every thing 
that gave an idea of brilliancy, united with the most 
ethereal delicacy and frailty, the painter or the poet 
need have looked no further.” 

“ And what was her character?” said I. 

« Just in coincidence with her person; a combina- 
tion of all the faculties that result from perfect nicety 
of physical development, with all the impulses that 
belong to a delicate moral conformation. She was 
not one of your strong-minded reasoning people, but 
one whose perceptions are like electricity, and whose 
knowledge of good and evil appeared to come by a 
sort of internal pulsation: one who felt out what she 
knew, rather than reasoned it out. But in the world 
of music, she found a kind of knowledge for which 
her mind and ear were as naturally strung as is the 
harp or the lute; it was her passion, her genius, she 
poured her whole soul into it, with engrossing devo- 
tion. She became early familiar with the best speci- 
mens of the best composers, and she did not merely 
learn, she embodied and reproduced them. Her 
voice was of that peculiar erial quality which you 
may have heard from the musical glasses, but which 
so seldom characterizes voices of much strength or 
compass. ‘There was nothing heavy or harsh about 
it, but it rose and swelled, and ascended over the 
highest notes of the musical scale, with an airy and 
delicate clearness, a pathetic sofiness, that almost 
made one tremble, it seemed so spiritual. I remem- 
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ber full well the hush that has pervaded crowded 
rooms, when that delicate and peculiar voice has been 
heard ascending through the busy hum of conversa- 
tion, with its piercing, yet tender sweetness. I remem- 
ber the wonder with which I have seen strangers 
turn and look on the fairy-like musician, as entirely 
absorbed in the music she was executing. She would 
warble through the most intricate passages with the 
graceful and gliding ease of a canary bird. When 
the subject was elevated or pathetic, she would throw 
into it a vividness, an earnestness, an almost agony 
of expression, whose effect was irresistible. I have 
heard her sing Eve’s Lamentation, with such a pierc- 
ing, impassioned utterance, such a deep reality of 
sorrow, that, with her sweet flowery look, and the 
fair child-like tenderness of her face, she seemed to 
me a picture of the first and fairest of our race, 
mourning for her native paradise. Indeed, I always 
thought that she would make a beautiful personifica- 
tion of some sweet echo—some bright, airy, fanciful 
being, fit to glance on one’s eye in some woodland 
haunt, and then vanish again.” 

“ But, pray, had she no mortal feelings; no friend- 
ships or loves?” said I. 

« Oh, yes, to be sure—for she had a heart as glow- 
ing, as tender as her face was beautiful, and she loved 
with that whole hearted, simple, uncalculating fervour, 
which is woman’s blessing or curse, according to its 
object. Her friends never forgot her, and no one 
was ever long conversant with her without having her 
beautiful image stamped deeply among the unefface- 
able impressions of their lives.” 

“ But you have not told me of her love,” said I; 
“ surely—” 

“ Of course,” replied my Aunt; “you are not mis- 
taken in supposing that such a being must have been 
often sought, and that among many wooers one should 
have absorbed and concentrated her affections, She 
was, for many years, the betrothed of one who at 
length proved himself unworthy of her love—one 
whom even the love of so lovely a being could not 
restrain from the lowest excesses, At first the story 
of his unworthiness reached her only as an idle tale, 
and of course she did not believe it, and would not 
believe it, till undeniable evidence convinced her. 
Then did it appear that the delicate and airy creature 
had strength of mind sufficient to free herself from the 
chains of a misplaced attachment. Nothing but deep 
religious feeling, and sensitive purity of mind, could 
have enabled her to do this. She felt that light could 
have no communion with darkness; and although 
beset by the pleadings and the promises of reformation 
which have beguiled many a poor girl to ruin, she 
steadily persisted in her determination.” 

“That is strange,” said I; “such tender loving 
beings very seldom have strength to resist the pro- 
mises and the entreaties of a lover in such cases.” 

«“ Yes,” said my Aunt, “ and that is why there are 
so many broken hearted wives. In the case of Eliza 
this firmness was the result of deep and just religious 
principle—a principle which dignified and gave force 
to what might have else been deemed a too gentle and 
yielding a character.” 

« And was she never married?” 

“She did at length become the wife of one who 
had enthusiasm and fancy enough to realize her deli- 
cate and peculiar loveliness; but her course was a 
short one. Before the enthusiasm of first love had 
begun to cool, her health began to droop, and her 
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husband was assured by a physician of eminence, 
that insidious and fatal disease had made her its vic- 
tim; that the very brightness of eye, and cheek, and 
loveliness of expression which rendered her so charm- 
ing, were its too sure indications; and one year after 
Eliza had bidden farewell to the home of her fathers, 
the fatal prediction was verified. I was with her 
much during the declining months of her life. The 
belief that her course was a short one, shed a pensive 
charm about her, and her religious feelings became 
increasingly fervent. I remember how sweetly she 
used to look leaning over her guitar, her unearthly 
voice breathing itself in her favourite hymns—how 
touching the simplicity and earnestness with which 
she would press the truths of religion on the minds 
of her attendants.” 

« And were you with her at the last ?” said I. 

“ Yes, and there were many little incidents, which 
seemed to shed an even mysterious interest around 
her last hours, Notwithstanding the predictions of 
physicians and friends, her husband could not realize 
that the time of her departure was near. He still 
dreamed that she might be raised again to compara- 
tive health, and be spared a while longer; and to her 
earnest and solemn predictions that the parting hour 
was near, he still replied in the language of hope and 
assurance. On the afternoon before her death, her 
husband and myself were watching on either side of 


WE ne’er forget our childhood’s home, its closely woven ties, 

The sunlit spots that first in life attracted our young eyes, 

The flowery haunts we used to tread with little faltering 
feet, 

Chasing the painted butterfly sipping the dew drops sweet. 


- We ne’er forget the early prayer breath’d at the mother’s 
knee, 

The gentle accents, soft and low, of lisping infancy, 

The parity and singleness of heart and purpose then, 

We ne’er forget, altho’ on earth we feel them not again. 


We ne'er forget the early tasks by that fond mother’s side, 

The mild reproof that hurt her most, whose duty ’twas to 
chide, 

The smile, that could a thousand fold, our little griefs repay, 

The tenderness of tone to which our heart-strings loved to 
play. 

We ne’er forget the sweet good night, breath’d o’er our cradle 
bed, 

The calling of a blessing down upon our baby head, 

The kiss, the fond, the earnest kiss, it seems to linger now 

In all its gentleness, and truth, upon my time-worn brow. 


We ne'er forget the voices sweet, that filled our happy 
Sho udentpipints ent morn and eve, in music used to 
The gathering at the household hearth, at twilight’s stilly 
Tic diate de vesper song, in many a silvery chime. 


The child who takes no note of these, in childhood’s sunniest 
hours, 

Whose heart is careless as the bird, whose days are bright as 
flowers, 

Will see in long, long after years, as if by magic art, 

That picture in undying tints, painted upon the heart. 
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WE NE’ER FORGET OUR CHILDHOOD’S HOME. 


BY MISS C, H. WATERMAN, 


her; her thin shadowy hand clasped in his, and the 
room so hushed that you might have heard her 
weakest breathing ; when suddenly, the deepest chord 
of her favourite guitar burst with a loud and tremu- 
lous vibration. She started with a wild, fluttered 
expression, clasped the hand of her husband, and 
looked in his face with a melancholy listening in- 
tensity; and immediately another string gave way. 
You have heard of the legends of minstrels, whose 
harps gave mysterious intimations of the approaching 
death or calamity of their masters. ‘These stories 
rushed upon my mind; and I saw in the solemn 
pathetic expression of those beautiful eyes, that my 
friend so interpreted the omen. She sunk rapidly 
that night; and broken expressions of rapture, or of 
holy trust, showed that the spirit felt its affinity to 
the world of purity and peace she was approaching. 
As the morning dawned she seemed to lie in a sort 
of stupor, when suddenly a bird perched on the seat 
of the open window and broke into a clear delicious 
burst of song. ‘That was a heavenly bird,’ said she, 
opening her eyes, a momentary smile giving a solemn 
brightness to her face; and in a few moments the 
lovely one was departed. ‘The shattered instrument 
remained below, but the invisible spirit that gave 
music and beauty, was ascended to a world of har- 
mony and love.” 






We ne'er forget our childhood’s home, tho’ we perchance have 
roved 

Thro’ a bleak wilderness of woes, unloving, and unloved; 

Have met with eyes that mirror’d back the joyance of our 
own, 

And lived to find no heart light there, thro’ the glad brightness 
shown. 


We've learn’d to look distrustfully upon a sunny smile, 

And closed our hearts to gentle tones, that seem’d to whisper 
guile, 

And yet, the fragrance of a flower, the carol of a bird, 

Unlocks that ice-bound heart, and bids each pulse be fondly 
stirr’d. 


Yes, when the earth hath cover’d those that made our child- 
hood dear, 

And we have wept o’er kindred graves, the sad and bitter 
tear, 

How many an old remembrance wakes, those long departed 
hours, 

When we have chased the butterflies o’er beds of blooming 
flowers. 


*Tis then we hear the lisping prayer, we feel the kiss once 
more, 

The blessing, and the sweet good night, we used to hear of yore; 

And the hot tears come rushing on, founts that we thought 
were dry, 

Dim the soft shadowy picture then, before our mental eye. 


We ne’er forget our childhood’s home, our mother’s gentle 
tone, 

The joys, that seem’d in after years, like meteors to have 
flown, 

They come to us like sunny gleams, to glad our lonely way, 

And Age’s night is happy, when it thinks on Childhood's 
day. 
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4 TALE.—BY MRS. 


MARY H. PARSONS. 


“A something light as air—a look, 
A word unkind, or wrongly taken— 
Oh! love, that tempests never shook, 
A breath, a touch, like this hath shaken, 
And ruder words will soon rush in, 
To spread the breach that words begin: 
And eyes forget the gentle ray 
They wore in courtship’s smiling day; 
And voices lose the tone that shed 
A tenderness round all they said ; 
*Till fast declining, one by one, 
The sweetnesses of love are gone.”—Moore. 


Eveuine Dexancy and her sister Marian were or- 

Early in life they had been deprived of a 
mother’s care, but that loss had been supplied, so far 
as it may ever be, by the watchful and tender love 
of their father. At the period when our story opens, 
he had been dead for three years: he had been called 
away in the very prime of life, at a time when his 
protection and advice were all important to these, 
his only children. It was one of this good man’s 
weaknesses—I pray you, gentle reader, was it a 
weakness ?—to wish most anxiously that the home he 
had loved from boyhood, his father’s home! should 
never pass away from his family. Therefore, he had 
willed, that his ample fortune should be equally divided 
between his two daughters; but unto the child who 
was first married, the mansion and gurrounding pro- 


perty were to go, charged with his dying and earnest 


injunction, to make it her home for ever, He had 
also desired the sisters might live together until both 
were settled in life. They had little disposition to 
leave the old home of their youth, endeared to them 
by recollections mingled of much happiness and of 
sorrow—sorrow for the kind hand that had minis- 
tered to their wants, for the warm heart that had 
shared in all their pleasures, Very tenderly did the 
orphans cherish the memory of their dead father, and 
it was sad, but sweet happiness to remember, and 
obey his wishes. Mrs. Stanmore, a sister of Mr. 
Delancy’s, had been invited to reside with them; as 
a companion, adviser, and faithful guide she was in- 
valuable; but her position was one of some delicacy, 
and she carefully abstained from obtruding her ser- 
vices, lest she might discover in her fair nieces, a 
disposition not to receive unsolicited advice. Three 
years of close womanly intercourse, had opened her 
eyes to faults of character in Marian, that had escaped 
the attention of the less observing father. Marian 
was the youngest, and most favoured child, spoiled 
by the elder sister as well as parent; she did not love 
reading, or the pleasures it brought; she had not been 
taught reflection by suffering; the uncorrected faults 
of the heart lost none of their strength as years went 
by, and twenty summers had passed lightly, and 
lovingly over the maiden at the period of which 
we speak, Mrs. Stanmore had much influence with 
her nieces, but her companionship was chiefly with 
Eveline; their pursuits were alike, there was much 
of sympathy between them, and Eveline was quiet, 
and thoughtful beyond her years; she loved books, 
and the knowledge they brought had enabled her to 
correct the faults parental indulgence had fostered, to 


control her feelings, somewhat too ardent and impas- 
sioned, but always generous and lofty, The friend- 
ship of Mrs. Stanmore had been to Eveline of un- 
speakable advantage, and pleasantly that deep debt 
of gratitude, mingled with the love she bore her, every 
day becoming more and more like unto that affection 
she had cherished in times past for her father, 

The country seat occupied by the Delancys was 
one among the many fine dwellings that skirt the 
beautiful city of . It was in a large, and pleasant 
room, opening out into a lawn that looked like a 
picture from “ fairie land.” The smooth grass was 
downy and soft as green velvet “ meet for monarch’s 
foot” around, and on every side, was rare shrubbery, 
laden with the flowers of early summer. The lofty 
shade trees had gathered their branches together, and 
the sun broke faintly through the luxuriant boughs, 
touching tree and flower, with a newer beauty ere 
he sank to rest. It was evening time; the low otto- 
man was drawn to the open door, and the sisters sat 
thereon. How dark and thoughtful was the eye of 
that pale elder girl! A something there was of sor- 
row—of present trial in Eveline Delancy’s counte- 
nance. The lip and cheek were tinged with a faint 
and changing colour, and oft-times the noble brow 
would contract as if from sudden pain; but there 
seemed a strong -mastery over the spirit—firmness 
of purpose and determination in the lines of that fair 
and beautiful face. ‘Vhen she smiled upon her 
young sister, it was almost wondrous to note the 
change—that gentle and loving smile—it came over 
her face as you may have seen a ray of sunshine upon 
a glorious picture, turning into light and beauty that 
which was even beautiful before. Marian had a face 
like a Hebe, all loveliness and light, every thought, 
and feeling coming up into the sparkling eyes, and 
spreading over the bright features. She had the clear, 
transparent skin, the rosy lips, and blooming cheeks, 
that are so beautiful in the “spring time.” And her 
voice, so sweet and gentle; it was like the tones of 
soft music when it comes over the water in the “ still 
evening time.” 

Fondly they loved each other, as only orphans 
love, cut off from all nearer ties; and this evening 
was one of peculiar interest unto both; on the mor- 
row Marian Delancy would become a wife, But 
apparently the maiden looked forward with trust, and 
confidence, you could not doubt her happiness, even 
if it had not found words: 

“Sister! dear Eva! is not this a sweet evening? 
How bright yonder sunset! How glorious the green 
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trees! and oh! how very, very beautiful, the fair 
flowers!” Eva looked tenderly upon her, and she 
smiled one of her radiant smiles ag she said : 

« Lovely flowers are the smiles of God’s goodness,* 
was once beautifully said, my Marian. Was not 
that bringing very near unto us, the goodness of our 
Creator? ‘The fair, familiar things that adorn the 
smiling earth, have ever a hidden meaning to the 
feeling and grateful heart.” 

«I do indeed think so,” said Marian, thoughtfully, 
“yet I doubt, Eva, if I have any real sympathy with 
you, even at this moment; at rare intervals these 
things come over my spirit, like a spell that has 
power to move my inmost soul; in a moment they 
are gone; I seek not to recall them; and have no 
pleasure in them.” 

“Your mind has been elsewhere,” said Eveline, 
“yours is the season for enjoyment, and you have 
given up your time and thought too entirely to that 
one object. Hereafter you will find there is more 
real satisfaction in one day of self improvement, than 
in many months devoted alone to pleasure.” 

Marian looked archly at her sister, and her sunny 
face beamed brightly through smiles and dimples, as 
her laugh rang out clear and sweet, the very echo 
of the heart’s joyousness: “ Never hope to see me 
wiser, Eva dear. Such as I am, I will remain 
through all the days of my life. I never took to 
books naturally—O! how I hate them, dull, stupid, 
and prosy! Who would not rather gallop over the 
hill side on my charming pony, or dance at the merry 
midnight ball, or a thousand other things I could 
mention, more delightful in every way, than to pore 
over a book till one’s eyes ache, and one’s mind is 
weary from an over accumulation of ideas ?” 

“Tt cannot be always thus;” and Eveline sighed 
heavily; “ the time for these things will soon be gone, 
and your old age will be without honour, unless you 
have that within yourself, that under every variety of 
circumstance, will constitute your chief happiness. 
And is there not another reason, my Marian, why 
you should love books and the knowledge they bring? 
Would you not make a better wife to one whose 
chief pleasure is in literary pursuits ?” 

There was a something of scorn, of irony, in the 
voice, and a shadow upon the fair face of Marian 
Delancy, as she answered: 

* Mordaunt has chosen me advisedly, and knowing 
my indifference now, he must even bear with it here- 
after. He is not the first man who has chosen a silly 
wife, nor will he be the last, or the world will strange- 
ly alter.” 

“Silly !” exclaimed Eveline, “it is because you 
have abilities, and neglect them, I grieve so much. 
Oh! Marian, you might be all we wish, and more, 
far more, if you would but make exertion! Try, will 
you not, for my sake?” 

“No! not for your sake—not for any one, will I 
ever try,” said Marian, passionately; “I will not do 
that which I dislike. Heigho! how I have been tor- 
mented all my life to do that which I hate!” 

And therein was the secret. At a very early age, 
Mr. Delancy had compelled his ¢aughters to study, 
and the whole management of their education had 
been so injudicious, as regarded the force work, that 
it was only surprising, both girls did not dislike books, 
with all their attendant horrors, of close confinement, 
and long lessons learned without spirit or interest. 

* Wilberforce. 


So long as Marian was in school, which was until 
the death of her father, she submitted to that which 
she knew was inevitable; but from that time, no en- 
treaties could induce her to take any part in the lite- 
rary pursuits of Mrs. Stanmore and Eveline. She 
looked back with feelings of irritation and contempt, 
to pursuits that had never been rendered pleasant 
unto her; that she had never been taught to love. 
Her amount of knowledge was of course considera- 
ble, but from disuse, not very available. She was 
totally unlike Eveline, who, thoughtful beyond her 
years, and, from the first, fond of reading, had, with 
Mrs. Stanmore’s assistance, made far more than ordi- 
nary progress, even after that critical time in a young 
lady’s life when “ her education is finished!” Marian 
Delancy was very fond of society, and much of her 
time was spent in city. At one period she had 
lengthened her visit from day to day, until two months 
were gone; being so near her home she was very 
frequently there, and usually accompanied by Mor- 
daunt Leslie, who resided in town. As the period 
for her return home approached, Mr. Leslie was call- 
ed unexpectedly to a distant part of the state, where 
he was detained much longer than he had at first anti- 
cipated. On his return he found Marian had gone 
south, with a party of her friends, accompanied by 
Mrs. Stanmore. Mordaunt Leslie loved—his was a 
first love, strong, passionate, engrossing. Circum- 
stances alone had prevented an explanation with 
Marian ere his departure, and now, when he return- 
ed, and found her gone, it was natural he should 
seck her sister. Should he not hear of Marian? and 
ofttimes talk of her? “ True love” has subsisted upon 
less aliment than this. With a heart preoccupied, 
Mordaunt Leslie yielded himself wholly to the plea- 
sure he received from the society of one so gifted as 
Eveline. Partly from disinclination, partly from ill 
health and low spirits since her father’s death, Eve- 
line had gone very little into the gay world. To be 
thrown thus into companionship, and even familiar 
intercourse, with one whose mind so nearly assimi- 
lated to her own, was a dangerous trial for Eveline. 
Unconscious of his partiality for Marian, her affec- 
tions were entangled before she even suspected the 
nature of her own feelings; and when the truth open- 
ed to her mind, it was with a mingling of many 
strong and passionate emotions, Alas for her! the 
young and gentle; there was a faint whispering in her 
bosom, that made her heart flutter, and sink like a 
guilty thing—«“thy love will never meet with ade- 
quate return!” But she shut her ears to the sound; 
wilfully she closed her eyes; she, who had turned 
aside coldly from the world’s homage, was bound 
hand and foot in the fetters that are so fearfully 
strong, and so terrible to break! Her judgment was 
blinded; Eveline was self-deceived ; fondly she recalled 
the many things he had said, indicative of respect, of 
admiration, for herself. Surely they had their foun- 
dation in the same attachment, that burned like the 
“lava flood,” in her own bosom? Eveline possessed 
great self-command; rarely in her life had she suffer- 
ed emotion to master her outwardly; well for her 
that it was so—that Mordaunt Leslie never suspect- 
ed the truth—it soothed her pride in after days—it 
restored her self-respect. Marian Delancy returned; 
and Leslie wooed her for his wife, with all his noble 
gift of intellect, his keen appreciation of character, 
his desire for sympathy with the companion of a life- 
time, he loved Marian Delancy; loved her as men 
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love, when their nature pure and uncorrupted, pours 
itself out upon woman for the first time. And Eve- 
line saw it all, with such feelings as only those who 
have thus suffered may ever fully appreciate; yet she 
bore up proudly, as the Spartan boy of old, when the 
fierce animal beneath his garment was preying upon 
his vitals; but the colour faded away from her cheek ; 
from her lips the fresh hue of health and happiness 
departed; and her rounded and fine form lost its full 
proportions. In a moment of anguish she had told 
all to Mrs. Stanmore, and that faithful friend had 
taught her something better than endurance—to con- 
quer. It was a long and fearful struggle, but it was 
in silence. Seasons changed while it passed; spring, 
with its world of scented flowers, its soft sunshine 
and balmy breath, came soothingly over the worm 
spirit of Eveline Delancy ; gentler thoughts, and more 
subdued feelings sprang up in her heart. She longed 
to go forth and hold communion with the “ voice of 
universal nature.” Such communion was fraught with 
inexpressible peace to her mind; and the long, solitary 
walks, gave to her pale cheek something of the colour 
of other and happier days. We have seen that Eve- 
line spoke to Marian of her coming marriage; she 
betrayed no emotion, neither did she excite suspicion 
of the truth in the mind of Marian, and in this she 
was indeed very fortunate. Suspicion was the shadow 
upon that young girl’s character; it came over all 
that was otherwise so fair and beautiful, as you may 
have seen a dark cloud over a smiling sky, but hither- 
to they had been April clouds, succeeded by the sun- 
shine of a disposition so gentle, a heart so warm and 
affectionate, that all memory of the cloud passed from 
the minds of those who loved her. 

The morning came that made Marian Delancy a 
bride. Side by side, they stood together; she in her 
bright and girlish beauty, by the stately man of years ; 
and God’s minister pronounced them man and wife ; 
one until the grave severed the bond that bound 
them! They went forth happy, and trusting; had 
their trust been alike unto the end, they had not 
drank of the bitter waters in store for them. 

The carriage was at the door to bear away the 
bride; it was only for a brief time, and the tears that 
filled her eyes sprang from no parting sorrow, they 
were rather April showers, through smiles, that played 
like sunshine over her beautiful face. Eveline stood 
upon the staircase, and awaited Marian’s coming; 
and when that young wife looked up into her sister’s 
face, and saw how very pale she was, and how sufler- 
ing, she threw her arms around her neck exclaiming 
with a burst of passionate feeling : 

“Oh, Eveline, you have been to me the truest, and 
the best of friends, and the love I have borne thee, I 
will bear thee ever sister, none other shall be nearer 
or dearer !” 

Eveline folded her arms closely around her, and 
drew her to her bosom: 

“God bless thee, Marian Leslie, my sister! after 
your husband, always love me best, I ask no more !” 
and gently Eveline released her and gave her unto 
Leslie, who smiled, although his eyes moistened with 
tears as he said: “I would thank you if I could, 
Eveline, for very dear indeed unto me is the first 
place in the heart of Marian Leslie !” 

They were gone: Eveline stood still, leaning over 
the staircase, until the sound of the carriage wheels 
sounded afar off, and then died away in the distance. 
A faintness ome over her, a dimness of sight, things 
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grew shadowy and indistinct before her, she felt 
herself falling, when an arm was passed around her, 
and a voice she loved fell upon her ear: “ Lean upon 
me, my dear niece; we will go to my room.” Ah! 
how magical was the influence of those few words! 
Tears gushed from the eyes of Eveline—warm tears, 
relieving the heart’s oppression, the first she had 
wept that long and trying morning. She was not 
alone then, not without sympathy and woman’s lov- 
ing tones to comfort her, When they entered the 
room, Mrs. Stanmore closed the door, and seated 
Eveline upon the sofa; the unfortunate girl clasped 
her hands together and wept bitterly : 

“Oh! aunt, I have been miserably deceived —fool 
that I have been, I love him yet; is it not eating my 
heart out? Love, strong, unconquered—aye, terrible 
in its strength! Oh! that I might be alone—alone, 
where I might never look upon one that it is fearful 
guilt to love! Give me comfort, for my heart is 
losing firmness to struggle longer!” Eveline’s head 
sank down, and Mrs. Stanmore drew her gently into 
her arms, suffering her to weep unrestrainedly for 
many moments; at length she said : 

“Is there not much comfort, Eveline, in the know- 
ledge, that unrequited love may always be conquered, 
if exertion be made, and long continued?” But Eve- 
line’s heart was full of bitterness, and she answered 
almost in scorn: “ Then you think it easy to conquer 
such feelings as I suffer from, even now ?” 

« I did not say easy—at all times it is possible, for 
a well regulated mind, like your own, to conquer a 
misplaced attachment.” 

«Thank you, my dear aunt! Oh, thank you for 
that! If it should indeed be so, if I could but look 
upon him, and say unto mine own heart in all honour, 
and truth ‘I love him as a sister, and only thus,’ how 
blessed I should be!” She ceased speaking, and 
there was a long silence. Mrs. Stanmore felt unwilling 
to interrupt the self communion that seemed already 
soothing Eveline into peace, “Tell me, Eva,” she 
said at last, “what your thoughts were just now; 
there was something in your eye that spoke of hap- 
piness.” 

« Of my mother!’ said Eveline, faulteringly, “ and 
my thoughts were, that her virtuous memory should 
never be disgraced by her child!” She drew from her 
bosom as she spoke, a plain gold case, and unclasped 
it: “See, it is her picture! When I look into her 
soft and loving eyes, it is as though my mother were 
here to guard me! It has lain next my heart since 
childhood, I am unworthy now to wear it; take it 
then, my dear aunt, and when I ask it at your hands, 
you will know that Eveline Delancy has conquered 
this unfortunate attachment.” 

« Bless you, my own dear girl!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Stanmore, warmly, “it needed but this resolution to 
effect the proudest of all triumphs, a triumph over 
self, And believe me, Eveline, you will find the task 
easier than you now believe it to be; it is but the 
excitement of to-day, stirring up old feelings, not yet 
entirely subdued, that has caused your present dis- 
tress. To-morrow, you will be surprised at your own 
calmness.” 

And so it proved; Eveline profited much by her 
aunt’s counsel—more by her own anxiety to do right > 
and when, after an absence of six weeks, Leslie and 
Marian returned, she was almost surprised at the 
slight emotion she experienced, 

Mr. Leslie’s profession was the law ; his days. were. 
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generally spent in town, his evenings almost constantly 
at home. He was fond of business; devoted himself 
assiduously to it; little regarding the burden and the 
toil, if he could win the eminence he so ardently desired. 
He was now eight-and-twenty years of age, and 
there was every prospect of honour and success in 
store for him. In Mordaunt Leslie’s manner there 
was a quiet and calm uniformity, that rarely varied 
except on very exciting occasions. His mind was 
highly cultivated ; his deportment polished, and pleas- 
ing, yet somewhat grave, and often abstracted. It 
was difficult to draw his attention from any subject 
that deeply engrossed him, and already it had struck 
Marian with something like surprise, that she was 
not now as in other days, the sole object of his 
thoughts. She loved him too well, not to make 
excuse; and when she looked upon his high and 
proud brow—his dark eye, whose lofty expression 
she had likeaed to the eagle’s, when his eyrie is built 
beyond all that is earthy or degrading, she felt there 
would be moments, when absorbing thought must 
cause even the wife of his bosom to be forgotten ; 
and there came a strange mingling of pride in her 
love, that soothed even while it pained her. “ Men 
seek their opposites,” I know not if it be so; certain 
it is, the glad laugh, the bright smile, and bounding 
of Marian Leslie, were “ sweetest music” in the ears 
of her husband; yet were they very different in mind 
and character. 

Autumn came ; the evenings lengthened, and grew 
chill; shutters were closed, and the curtains drawn; 
lamps lighted and fire burning brightly upon the 
hearth. Occupations change with the seasons, books 
came next, and sewing; cheerful conversation, and 
the drawing out of all the information that each had 
garnered for a season of need. Let us look at the 
home circle around the table. Mrs. Stanmore has 
the quiet and sympathising expression, peculiar to 
those whose enjoyment is chiefly derived from the 
happiness of others; and Eveline—there is not a 
shadow upon that fine face; principle has triumphed, 
and suspended to the chain about her neck is her 
mother’s miniature! Ah! can it be that Marian is 
the least joyous of them all? There is a shade of 
vexation, of annoyance in her countenance, some- 
times visible for a moment, and gone as quickly ; and 
oftenest it steals over that bright face, when Mrs. 
Stanmore, Eveline, and Leslie, are most animated, 
and most engaged in conversation; there was a per- 
petual well-spring of communion between them, and 
many things they talked of that were unto Marian 
“a sealed book,” and she felt very bitterly it was so. 
Tt was not till now, Marian felt her own deficiencies, 
but loving her husband so passionately, it struck her 
painfully how little of his happiness she constituted 
in comparison with Mrs. Stanmore and Eveline. 
Leslie often spoke of the enjoyment he received from 
those quiet evening hours. It was the green spot in 
his existence, over which the toil and anxieties of 
active life might never cast their shadow. If he 
noticed that Marian did not join in them, it was 
without pain; he was happy that she sat by his side, 
sewing or listening as might be, scarcely observing 
the little interest, or curiosity she felt in what was 
going on. She soon wearied, then grew cold and 
indifferent. Mrs. Stanmore and Eveline abstained 
from advice, so often had they urged upon Marian 
the necessity of cultivating her mind, they feared 
again to renew a subject that now might be unplea- 


sant to her; it did not escape their observation that 
she was displeased Leslie should enter so absorbingly 
into pursuits she could not share. Mordaunt was 
quite unconscious of giving offence; he could not but 
notice as time wore on, that a great alteration had 
come over the spirits of his young wife; he was at a 
loss what to attribute it to, and his inquiries appear- 
ing to give offence, he ceased them altogether. It 
was about this time Charles Stanmore, a nephew of 
Mrs, Stanmore’s husband, visited the Leslies; he was 
from the South, his place of residence. To a fine 
face and form, polished manners and cultivated mind, 
Charles Stanmore united a frank, ingenious, and warm 
hearted disposition. Of an ardent temperament, and 
quick sensibility, he soon gained upon the affections 
of the family; strict integrity of character, and a nice 
sense of honour, that kept him far from every species 
of meanness, always preserved to Stanmore the friend- 
ship of those he loved. And in this instance he felt 
more than common anxiety to win the esteem of Mrs, 
Stanmore’s friends; perchance for Eveline Delancy’s 
sake, for feelings stirred within him as he looked upon 
her, such as he had never felt unto woman before. 
Eveline suffered much, very often now ; it was tod appa- 
rent that Marian regarded her with a feeling so near 
akin to jealousy, she shuddered to think of it. She made 
efforts to avoid Leslie, but they were unsuccessful ; 
indeed it was impossible to do.so, living as they did 
so much together, and Eveline shrank from bringing 
upon herself the marked observation of Leslie. 
Ashamed and indignant that Marian should suspect 
her of aught so unworthy, she yet exerted herself to 
conceal the truth from Mordaunt. She knew his 
honest, upright, and perfectly unsuspecting nature, 
and she feared, with justice, he would visit with scorn 
and contempt such feelings, though he found them in 
his own Marian. Still, there was no manifestation 
of more than ordinary emotion in Marian, save cold- 


‘ness. Leslie dreamed not of the truth, and he ques- 


tioned his wife of the change in her conduct, and 
the cause; strange, when her heart throbbed as 
though it would have burst from her bosom, she 
mastered every outward sign of anguish, and said 
calmly: “ I beg you will give yourself no anxiety on 
my account; be assured there is nothing the matter 
with me.” The manner of the answer pained her 
husband exceedingly; moreover it chilled him; he 
had begun with a heart full of tenderness, and a 
portion of Marian’s coldness seemed transmitted to 
himself. Had it been otherwise, the result might 
have been different ; kind looks and gentle words will 
do much, very much, with the doubting and troubled, 
where there is true affection. After much thought he 
resolved to say nothing more, believing this cloud 
upon their mutual happiness would pass away. In 
this conclusion he was wrong, “ let it rest” has done 
fearful mischief in domestic life ; rather “ clear it up;” 
sift it to the bottom, till every grain of discontent and 
mutual misapprehension, be scattered to the four 
winds. Mordaunt had married a young, timid, and very 
sensitive woman; one fully aware of his own com- 
manding talents, and painfully conscious of her own 
deficiencies; gloomy thoughts of her own inferiority 
filled her mind continually, until they strengthened 
into conviction that he could not respect her. She 
was perpetually drawing the contrast between Eveline 
and herself, and each time it only deepened her sor- 
row. Had Mordaunt been mcre observing in small 
domestic matters than he was, some glimmering of 
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the truth would have found its way to his mind, or 
had he been a younger man, he might have under- 
stood such feelings better, and therefore the sooner 
discovered them ; with him all things were subject to 
the test of reason, nothing judged or determined upon 
without. Verily, the feelings of Marian Leslie were 
the least of all others able to bear such judgment. 

One evening they were all together, and Mordaunt 
was reading aloud; Marian was sitting far back in a 
large rocking chair, her small white hands folded toge- 
ther, and her eyes half closed, apparently listless or 
indifferent to what was going on. When Mordaunt 
laid down the book, she turned to Stanmore: 

«I do not like it; it is full of false reasoning, and 
hollow sentiment. I do not like it at all.” 

« My dear Marian, how can you think so?” ex. 
claimed Leslie; “ it is the very reverse of what you 
have said.” 

«Nevertheless it is my opinion,” said Marian, 
colouring deeply, “I presume I am at liberty to ex- 
press it.” 

«Without doubt; yet, listen to me;” and then 
Mordaunt went on defending the work with eagerness 
and ability, totally forgetting the mortification he was 
inflicting upon one so keenly sensitive as Marian, who 
found her opinion overturned with arguments, that 
made her ashamed of having ever expressed it. Eve- 
line saw it all, and she grieved that Marian’s first 
effort should have met with such a reception; lightly 
springing from her seat, she exclaimed: 

“Music! let us have music! Oh! I love music so 
dearly ; we are never so happy as when it brings over 
the spirit the most blessed of all feelings, forgetful- 
ness,” 

She sat down to the instrument, and poured the 
full tide of soul into her clear and beautifnl voice; she 
chose the old Scottish song of “ Highland Mary,” 
because she knew that Marian loved it. The pas- 
sionate and deep feeling that made every word speak, 
thrilled to the hearts of the hearers, Marian was 
moved, even to tears; she still sat at the table, her 
back to the rest, who were gathered around Eveline. 
Leslie came to ask her to sing for him; he saw the 
tears which she made an effort to conceal, he leaned 
over and touched her cheek with his lips. “Sing for 
me, Marian, will you not?” The colour spread over 
her face, and her eyes flashed with anger, as she bent 
them haughtily upon him, “I have already failed so 
signally to-night, in my effort to please, that I cer- 
tainly shall not make the attempt again.” 

“ Marian, you are angry at what I said, in contra- 
diction of your opinion ; you are unjust to me.” 

“ Doubtless!” said Marian, scornfully; and she 
rose abruptly, and left the room, Leslie did not fol- 
low; he trusted to reason, to calm reflection, to con- 
vince her of error, as though woman ever reasoned 
when her heart is full, to agony, of contending emo- 
tions! Marian only knew that Mordaunt had ex- 
posed her ignorance before all those whose good 
opinion she most valued—she only felt that he was 

afar off when her soul was in bitterness, that he came 
not with words of affection and gentleness, to give 
her peace. “He is cold to me,” was ever her 
thought. “Alas! he has no tenderness for me!” 
And Marian grew cold too; confidence was broken 
up between them, and confidence is the golden link 
that draws very near to each other, hearts that love; 
sever but the frailest thread, and you open the way 
for distrust, misapprehension, and doubt, to enter in! 


Confidence, in married life, is like the pale evening 
star that rides attendant on the moon—an emblem 
of peace and beauty—a herald from that bright world 
where it shall be unbroken for ever and for ever! 

Eveline still sat at the instrument, the clear tones 
of her voice mingling with its pleasant music. She 
ceased, and Stanmore, who was by her side, said: 

“ Have you found the boon you, craved—forgetful- 
ness? Strange, that Miss Dele )yy for whom the 
present and the future are so fil of promise, should 
ask for such a one.” ‘ 

“It was a silly speech, made thoughtlessly; pray 
forget it;”? and Evel/ae smiled, . 

« Not silly, if, in ¥¢cordance with Miss Delancy’s 
feelings,” said Stanrnore, earnestly ; “ nothing so said 
is without interest—he hesitated an instant, and then 
added—to me.” 

*« The heart knoweth its own bitterness,’ is it not 
so?” said Eveline, sadly. ‘ Have we not all sorrow 
here, and trial ?” 

“Tt is true,” he replied; “we have all our own 
peculiar griefs, but how much of these do we owe 
unto ourselves! Are we not constantly doing the 
things that affect directly or indirectly, our comfort 
or happiness? In a mind like yours, self-regulated, 
prosperity would be borne without injury—adversity 
in a spirit of cheerful resignation.” 

The hours sped on, and Eveline still lingered in 
the drawing room; it was wonderful even to herself 
how much Stanmore had gained upon her attention ; 
she did not love him yet, ’tis true, but she loved the 
tones of a voice gentle as Mordaunt’s, and, at times, 
infinitely more sweet ; and then it was very flattering, 
the heartfelt homage of a mind so gifted. Her own 
character was so well appreciated. Ah! there it was! 
So delicately did he make her understand his admi- 
ration of her intellectual attainments, his respect for 
the noble and surpassing excellence of her character, 
that he soothed the feelings of one who had been 
deeply wounded, and secured a high place in her 
esteem that he had done so. Ever upon those sub- 
jects she most delighted in, did he lead her to speak, 
for to him the sweet voice of that maiden was like 
the low murmuring of a running stream, unto the ear 
of one who is weary and would rest. Eveline did 
not yet love Stanmore, but she felt in her inmost 
heart how great a blessing had followed her efforts 
to conquer a misplaced attachment; that she was 
able to receive so much pleasure from his society was 
proof that no “lingering regrets” would ever mingle 
with the current of her after life, to destroy her peace. 
That night ere she retired to rest, she dropped tears 
of returning happiness upon the picture of her mother, 
kissing the soft face, she murmured, “ Bless thee, my 
mother ! the memory of thy good name has given me 
strength to do right!” 

Time went on; Mordaunt Leslie had but one por- 
tion of his leisure to give unto his family, his even- 
ings; they were almost wholly spent in conversation 
with Mrs. Stanmore, Eveline, or Stanmore; he pre- 
ferred the conversation of Eveline chiefly for their 
many arguments, to which he was much addicted. 
Marian was neglected; often unconsciously by Mor- 
daunt, in the excitement of pursuits from which ig- 
norance debarred her; and when he recollected, it 
was so often apparent to her as an act of recollection, 
that it galled her proud spirit, even more, if possible, 
than the first offence. When we yield to evil 
thoughts, they gain upon the mind with fearful rapi- 
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dity; so it was with Marian; her soul was shaken 
with fierce and angry struggles, ere she would give 
way to the suspicions so agonizing; but once having 
done so, she never doubted of their truth; never 
wrestled more with the foul fiend that possessed her. 
Mordaunt was much given to consult the opinion of 
Eveline on different matters as they arose, and her 
calm, clear j ent of things much influenced his 
decisions; this<” Le source of irritation to Marian, 
perpetually occ and never failing to receive 
from her the worst construction, So it was in trifles 
innumerable; every look, and word, and act, were 
coloured by the gloomy and desponding feelings, 
that filled her heart with bitteTess, Yet must she 
not be judged too hardly, that young and tender 
wife—married in early youth, to one so much her 
elder, and so infinitely her superior, to one who 
thought not of her timid sensitiveness of character, 
who strove not to lead her by a “pleasant path,” 
to the same eminence of learning on which her sister 
stood. Cold thoughts grew up between them; Mor- 
daunt believed her sullen, indifferent, and grew care- 
less of the cause. Not thus should he have acted, 
in whose keeping was the solemn responsibility of 
another’s happiness; and that other so tenderly nur- 
tured, so long indulged, receiving for the first time 
cold looks and words from her husband! More ten- 


derness of manner, more manifestation of affection 
from him, might have removed the barbed arrow that 
rankled in her bosom. 

Mr, Leslie had gone to town one morning, expect. 
ing to be very much engaged in an approaching trial, 
in which he felt the deepest solicitude. He had often 
spoken to Eveline of the interest and anxiety he felt 
in the result. It was near the middle of the same day; 
Marian was walking on the lawn in front of the house, 
when she saw Leslie’s servant approaching rapidly on 
horseback ; a vague feeling of alarm for her husband 
came over her; she stepped forward, and leaning over 
the gate, demanded the cause of his return. The 
servant who had checked his horse at her approach, 
handed her a note, saying it was for Miss Eveline, 
and he had been ordered to await an answer. 

“« Very well ; I will take the note to Miss Delancy,” 
and with a sick heart Marian turned to the house, 
She was told, upon reaching there, and inquiring for 
her sister, that she and Mrs, Stanmore had gone out. 
Marian sought her own room, a quiet, and pleasant 
parlour up stairs, where very many of her happiest 
hours with Leslie had been passed. She looked for 
a single instant upon the hand writing on the note, 
and the letters seemed to write themselves on her 
heart in characters of fire. 

[To be concluded. ]} 
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ON THE DEATH OF LIEUTENANT DAVID E. HALE, 


BY MRS, LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


I cannor think that thou art fled, 

And early number’d with the dead, 

Thou, whose dark eye, and locks of jet 

Are with me, as when first we met; 

For but a little space it seems, 

Since thou, all fresh in youthful dreams, 
Yet mark’d with manhood’s chasten’d grace, 
In graver lines, on form and face, 

Didst calmly leave thy native soil, 

To take an untried lot of toil. 


Ah say—no more, ’neath sultry skies, 
Where deep Floridian forests rise, 
Unmov'd, though dangers darkly flew, 
Shalt thou thy country’s bidding do? 

No more, amid Canadian snows 

Break off the trance of short repose, 

And on the endanger’d frontier stand 

All dauntless, with thy marshall’d band ? 
No more, amid New England’s glades 
Her mountains hoar, and peaceful shades 


Returning, joy again to share 
The sister’s love, the parent's care ? 


No. “ Dust to dust,” for thee is said, 
O’er thee, the soldier’s tear is shed, 

For thou, the sternness of command 
Didst mix with kindness free and bland— 
Incite the rugged to obey, 

And win the hearts that own’d thy sway. 


But she, who sits and weeps apart, 

As steals thine image o’er her heart, 
The widow'd mother, who can tell 
What sorrows for her first-born swell— 
Her fair, her brave, so proud to stay 
Her footsteps on life’s lonely way. 


Thy sculptur’d tomb, by fancy seen 

On western hillocks, high and green, 
Shall whisper of thy cherish’d fame, 
Thy steadfast truth, thy stainless name, 
And gently soothe, (if this may be,) 

The smitten heart, that mourns for thee. 
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COMPARATIVE MENTAL CAPACITY OF THE SEXES. 


We have never seen this knotty question’ disposed 
of, to such advantage for both parties, as in the fol- 
lowing decision, which was given at a Lyceum in 
the State of Michigan. The president, a young 
man, seated on a barrel, his throne of official dignity, 
thus gave his opinion: “ That if the natural and 
social disadvantages under which women laboured, 
and must ever continue to labour, could be removed; 


if their education could be entirely different, and their 
position in society the reverse of what it is at present, 
they would be very nearly, if not quite, equal to the 
nobler sex, in all but strength of mind, in which very 
useful quality, it was his opinion, that man would 
still have the advantage, especially in those commu- 
nities whose energies were developed by the aid of 
debating societies !” 8. J. H. 
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TALEN T—A TALE, 


BY MRS, M, ST. LEON LOUD, 


Mavetine Orvitte sat alone, in the recess of a 
window, shaded by honeysuckle and clematis, with a 
large boquet of choice flowers before her, from which 
she was reading by the aid of “ Flora’s Interpreter.” 
This agreeable occupation was interrupted by the 
entrance of a servant, with the latest number of a 
literary periodical, On a conspicuous page was a 
gem of poetry, over her own proper signature, accom- 
panied by remarks which brought the eloquent blood 
to her cheek. Something was still wanting to com- 
plete her satisfaction, for she murmured to herself, 
«Oh, I wish Charles would come; I never feel satis. 
fied till I hear his opinion.” 

Gay voices came to her ear through the open 
window, and turning her head, she saw two persons 
walking slowly along, in the deep shadow of the 
trees,a few yards from the house. She instantly 
recognized them for a young heiress from the South, 
who had come to spend the summer and some of her 
superfluous wealth in the most lovely of New Eng- 
land villages, and Charles Montayne. She would 
have retreated, but their words chained her to the 
spot. “Ah!” said the lady, “speaking of poets, re- 
minds me of your particular friend, Miss Orville ; tell 
me candidly, what think you of her attempts to woo 
the Muses?” The very pulses of Madeline’s heart 
ceased, as she listened for the reply. 


“Stuff! mere trash! there is not a spark of Pro- 


methean fire in her nature. Believe me, fair lady,” 
and he gallantly kissed a hand that was not with- 
drawn; “ believe me, there is more true poetry in the 
delicious prose that falls from your lips, than”— the 
words died away and their forms were lost in the 
deepening twilight. 

With the anguish of a young heart that has taken 
its first lessons in deceit, Madeline leaned her head 
on a table covered with the brilliant productions of 
genius, and the article which a few moments before 
had called forth emotions of pleasure, was blistered 
with tears. “ What avails it,” she exclaimed, in a 
low and bitter tone, “that my name ranks among 
the gifted and the learned, that my productions are 
sought for, and my talents flattered; what avails it 
if I win not happiness. His approval has been my 
inspiration, and I live to know that he has deceived 
me, Be it so—assist me woman’s pride! he has yet 
to learn that Madeline Orville hangs not her harp 
on the willow for one like him. Let him bow at a 
golden shrine, and unite himself to a heartless co- 
quette, and one who—” 

At this stage of her soliloquy, she raised her head; 
the long dark curls fell in graceful disorder on fault- 
less shoulders, her roused feelings had given brilliancy 
to her complexion, and spirit to her eyes, and truly 
the reflection in a mirror opposite, tended in no slight 
degree to soothe her irritation, for she well knew 
that Frances Denby was the reverse of herself in 
every respect. 

Beautiful as a poet’s dream was Madeline Orville, 
but as there are so many poets, all probably differing 
in their dreams of beauty, we will permit each one 
to take for his basis the simple assertion that she was 


beautiful, and build upon it with such materials as 
his fancy may supply. 

When Madeline awoke the next morning, she 
found on her pillow a packet addressed to herself, in 
a delicate female hand, which, after a moment’s in- 
spection she knew to he that of the kind and indul- 
gent aunt who had supplied to her the place of a 
mother. Not a little surprised at such a mode of 
communication from one, between whom and herself, 
she thought there had existed no reserve, she hastily 
broke the seal, and read the following: 

“TI have long felt, dearest Madeline, that I owed 
it as a duty to you, to record briefly the history of my 
eventful life. It contains much of warning and in- 
struction, and if my sweet chiid is enabled by the 
perusal to avoid the rocks and quicksands I have 
encountered, my labour will be repaid. I have de- 
layed it because I felt an unwillingness to open again 
the wounds which time and religion had healed, and 
expose to a human eye the recesses of a heart known 
but to the Searcher of spirits and myself. I am im- 
pelled to it at this time, from having been an acci- 
dental witness of the scene in the library last evening, 
when more of your real character was revealed to 
me than I had ever known before. I trembled when 
I heard your words, lest a worldly ambition should 
lead you to pervert your talents, and resolved, that 
whatever it might cost me, I would endeavour to 
show you a ‘more excellent way.’ Let me say 
before I commence, that to others some portions of 
what I am about to relate, might savour of egotism, 
but my own honourable child will not misjudge me. 
God knows the unhallowed fires that once filled my 
bosom, have long been extinguished, and floods of 
tears have washed away the bitter ashes. 

“ You already know that your mother and myself 
were sisters. Early left to the guardianship of a 
mother, whose only fault towards us was her unli- 
mited indulgence, we received the best educations 
that money could procure. Alas! it extended not 
to our hearts; for she who should have taught our 
young feet to walk in wisdom’s way, was herself 
ignorant of its pleasantness. Your mother possessed 
a much greater share of personal beauty than fell to 
my lot, but I consoled myself by believing that in 
intellect I far surpassed her. She was gay, and en- 
tered into the dissipation of fashionable society with 
a zest of which I had no conception. 

“ Different as were our tastes and pursuits, I loved 
her with an intensity I have never since cherished 
for an earthly being. Alice! sweet sister! years 
vanish! ‘The past is before me: I see thee arrang- 
ing thy sylph-like form for the gay assembly; again 
I fasten glittering bracelets on thy snowy arms; 
again I braid thy glossy hair, and imprinting on thy 
polished forehead a kiss of pride and affection, retire 
to my solitary chamber, happy that thou art so.— 
‘Back! back into thy cell, oh memory!’ the grave 
holdeth thy loved ones. 

«“ IT very early displayed a talent for poetical com- 
position, rarely equalled, and my juvenile productions 
were hailed by my mother and the few friends who were 
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permitted to see them, as precursors of future literary 
greatness. Of course, flattery acted as a stimulant 
to renewed exertions, and that which was at first a 
recreation and the amusement of a leisure hour, be- 
came a passion, deep and absorbing. From the time 
of my final emancipation from all my masters, till I 
attained my nineteenth year, I spent an indolent, 
dreamy existence. The library, filled with the 
choicest authors in every language, was my sanctuary ; 
there I was seldom interrupted. My sister asserted 
* She thought it sacrilege to disturb the dead,’ and my 
mother’s taste led her to prefer \the comforts of her 
own apartment, with the seciety wf her French wait- 
ing maid, and her lap-dog. “There, then, I lived. 
The solemn, stately, I had almosx said supernatural, 
literature of the Germans; the gay, and fascinating 
sentiment of the French; and the deep and thrilling 
romance of that land, : 


—_—_——‘ Where the violet and myrtle, 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime.’ 


all were explored as by one searching for hidden 
treasures, and all furnished materials for my imagina- 
nation, and contributed to enrich the productions of 
my pen. I wrote much, but the name of Florence 
Ardley had never appeared before the public. I could 
not endure that the glowing creations of my fancy, 
should be coldly criticised by those whose highest 
flight had but reached to the invention of a new head 
dress, and whose judgment decided no more weighty 
matters than the most becoming colour for a shawl 
or a riband. 

“ At this period an event occurred which changed 
the whole current of my life. My sister suddenly 
eloped with the handsome, dashing, Col. Orville. 
He being under orders to join his regiment in India, 
they embarked for that distant country, in an hour 
after the marriage ceremony was performed. This 
was a stunning blow, and my poor mother sunk 
under it. Alice was her favourite, and she had gone 
from her without a farewell taken, or blessing be- 
stowed; gone too, with one every way unworthy of 
her love. In three weeks I was an orphan, without 
brother or sister, or near relative, with whom I could 
reside, I did not want friends, however, whose 
hearts and homes were open to receive me, and with 
one of them I took up my temporary abode. Her 
house was the resort of a circle of literati, and among 
them was one whose name was not unknown to me, 
as being devoted to ‘ science fair,’ in all its branches. 

« Like fruits beneath a tropic sky, the acquaintance 
of congenial minds ripens rapidly, and 

‘ Ere time’s hand had joined 
The green sods on the grave," 


of my mother, I was the wife of Herbert Courtnay. 
To you who never saw your uncle, I will describe 
him briefly. He was tall, his figure good, and with- 
out being handsome, his countenance denoted intel- 
ligence of the highest order. Over all was spread 
that inexpressible charm which can emanate only 
from religion in the heart. He was ten years my 
senior, and a motherless boy claimed with his father 
an interest in my affections. 

“ We left London for the ‘bonny north,’ where 
my husband possessed a small estate, full of blissful 
anticipations. I had seldom been out of London, 
and knew nothing of nature in her glory; you can 
therefore form but a faint idea of the rapture I felt 


on arriving at my new home; and there for a brief 
space I was as happy as it is possible for any one to 
be, whose affections centre wholly in earthly objects, 

“A new existence opened before me; I had 
hitherto lived in the past, I now revelled in the bright 
and glowing present. While Herbert was in his 
study, buried in the depths of some abstruse science, 
I was rambling about the grounds and garden, draw. 
ing inspiration from the thousand sources around me, 
Every object, from 


* The sky, the solemn midnight sky, 
With its scroll of heavenly heraldry,’ 


to the smallest flower beneath my feet, was beheld 
and studied with direct reference to the all engross. 
ing passion of my soul. I worshipped in the temple 
of nature, but such was the blindness of my mind, 
that my offerings never ascended ‘ from Nature up to 
Nature’s God.’ I even read the sacred Scriptures 
as the bee roams over Mount Hybla, gathering the 
honey, regardless of the hand that planted the flowers. 
Returning home, I would pour forth in ‘ words that 
burned’ the feelings I could not restrain, 

“ Thus far vanity as an active principle had not 
been my motive for writing; but the dormant seeds 
which exist in every unregenerate heart, had taken 
deep root downward, ready on the first occasion to 
spring up and yield their baleful fruits, 

“I had been walking as usual, and the beauty of 
the evening detained me, until one afier one the my- 
riad stars came forth like watchers over the repose 
of earth. Isat down at the foot of a whispering 
pine, and singling out a ‘ bright particular star,’ gazed 
on it till my spirit seemed absorbed in its rays, I 
thirsted to penetrate the mysteries of the ‘ upper deep’ 
and a burning, unquenchable desire for some good 
which I had not yet attained, took possession of my 


soul, Suddenly a voice seemed to ring through the © 


arch above me, ‘Fame! Fame! spread thy wings 
boldly, and mount to her topmost pinnacle!’ Oh! 
had some heavenly minded disciple of Him who was 
meek and lowly in heart, stood by me and whispered, 
‘Plume thy spirit’s pinions for a nobler flight, even 
for immortality! whither those bright orbs would 
lead thee ;’ I might have been saved from years of 
anguish and remorse. But the chord was struck, 
and I returned to the house an aspirant for Fame! 
By a singular coincidence, I found the way already 
opened, the ladder placed before me, and I had but 
to place my foot on the first round, and commence 
the dizzy ascent. I had accidentally left my portfolio 
on my table; Herbert had found it, and when I en- 
tered, he exclaimed, laughingly, 

« ¢ Well, Florence, I did not suspect you of sacri- 
ficing so largely to the Muses; here is a fund suffi- 
cient to supply the next five years’ demand for poetry; 
you had better commence authoress at once.’ 

« «That is my intention,’ I replied. There was a 
quiet determination in my tone, that caused him to 
sigh as he answered, ‘I have no objection that your 
talents should be known and appreciated, provided 
the literary labours of my sweet Florence do not 
entirely deprive me of her society.’ 

« Behold me, then, entering the lists as a compe- 
titor for the fickle applause of the world. Possessing 
that within myself which might have made home a 
paradise, the best of men honoured and happy, and 
perhaps have diffused abroad an influence to be felt 
long after my name had passed away, all was offered 
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at the shrine of vanity: is it wonderful that thick 
smoke alone ascended from the altar whence a pure 
flame should have arisen ? 

« My reception into the literary world, was such as 
far excceded my most sanguine anticipations. I was 
hailed as a new star in the galaxy of genius; my 
gem-like volumes occupied a place on every table; 
my fugitive pieces were copied and extolled, and con- 
tributions from my pen were solicited for every 
annual, and publication of distinction in the king- 
dom. I became intoxicated with flattery, and the 
deeper I drank of that pernicious fountain, the more 
I thirsted to renew the draught. By degrees my 
household duties were abandoned to servants, the 
society of my husband shunned, and the cultivation 
of the holy domestic affections entirely neglected. 


‘Domestic Love! to thy white hand is given, 
Of earthly happiness the golden key,’ 


and wo to the wife and mother in whose bosom that 
key unlocks no treasures; who suffers the laurel to 
overshadow the rose in the garden of home. 

« With surprise and sorrow Herbert beheld this alte- 
ration in my whole character, and at length remon- 
strated on the folly of the course I was pursuing. 
Alas! as well might he have arrested with a word 
the mountain torrent; and after exhausting every 
argument to no purpose, he left me. From that 
hour we were separated in spirit, He was much 
from home, and we seldom had any communication 
together. It happened that after an absence of two 
days, he came into my room, hoping to receive at 
least a smile of welcome. Vain hope! I was pre- 
paring a small volume for the press, and was so ab- 
sorbed in my occupation, that I was not even aware 
of his presence, until seizing my port-folio, he threw 
it, with all its contents, into the river which ran 
directly below the window. I was thunderstruck! 
for there were many things in that book never intend- 
ed for the public eye, and it might fall into the hands 
of those who from erivy would rejoice to blast my 
reputation. I turned to my husband trembling with 
rage, and commanded him to leave me for ever. 
Never, never can I forget the look he gave as he left 
the room. Little did I think that in this world I 
should behold no more the face of Herbert Courtnay. 

“As I feared, so it was accomplished; my book 
was taken up by some gentlemen who were on a fish- 
ing excursion a few miles down the river. One of 
the party had once addressed to me some fulsome 
flattery in rhyme, at which Herbert was exceedingly 
displeased. Not for worlds would I have compro- 
mised my own dignity, and the respect due to my 
husband, by noticing his effusion; but at the time I 
read it, I know not what impelled me, I wrote an 
answer which was thrown, with other rubbish of the 
kind, into my port-folio, and the circumstance for- 
gotten. To return: I could not believe that Her- 
bert had actually gone; for three days I watched for 
his return; I started at every footstep, and listened 
for his voice, as if hope or despair would accompany 
the sound. He came not; but on the third evening 
after his departure, I received a packet addressed to 
me with his own hand, containing a newspaper, and 
aletter. I opened the paper. Oh! the horror, the 
mortification, the agony of that moment. The entire 
page was covered with fragments of poetry, from the 
nearly finished poem, to the rough-hewn idea, laid 
aside for future polishing. At the top of the sheet 


was this information, in large capitals: “ Fugitive 
leaves from the port-folio of the celebrated Mrs, C.” 
The first article on the page was the one alluded to. 
Oh Madeline! I could have died on the spot, or have 
been buried alive in the centre of the earth, and 
thought it happiness compared with what I suffered 
from wounded pride. I stamped, I wrung my hands, 
and bit my lip till the blood started; at last my eye 
fell on the letter, and I became instantly calm, for I 
felt that a more serious evil awaited me than the loss 
of the world’s good opinion, That letter is worn and 
blotted with tears; [ will transcribe it. “Florence! 
you are obeyed: to-morrow I shall be far away on 
the ocean. When my eye drank in the contents of 
the paper I enclose to you, I felt that England was 
henceforth no home for me. I alone am to blame; 
for my own rash act brought on that fatal exposure. 
I will not say farewell for ever; a time may come 
when all will be mutually forgotten and forgiven; till 
then I shall be to you as one dead, I have made 
ample provision for you and my poor boy; be kind to 
him for the love you once bore me. Oh, Florence! 
the bonds that united us are not easily broken. May 
God forgive us both, and bless you. Farewell.” The 
letter dropped from my hand; I fell senseless on the 
floor, and for three weeks I was raving in the wildest 
delirium of a brain fever. During that period Fre- 
derick arrived from London, where he had been at 
school a year. Amiable in his disposition, he had 
always been to me a most affectionate child. Like 
Samuel, he had early learned to fear and serve the 
Lord; and the lovely fruits of piety showed them- 
selves in his whole deportment. Directly he returned 
he took his station by my pillow, and watched over 
me with unremitted attention. 

« When I awoke from the long and deathlike sleep 
which terminated the crisis of my disease, a voice 
which I knew to be Frederick’s, was reading aloud 
from the Scriptures, by my bedside. The curtains 
were closely drawn, and I listened without speaking. 
The portion selected was the parable of the talents; 
as the words flowed on clear and distinct, they fell 
upon my heart as if traced with a pen of fire. J was 
the servant who had been entrusted with a precious 
talent; I had “ digged in the earth and hid my Lord’s 
money ;” and I had nothing to look forward to but a 
fearful reckoning when it should be required at my 
hands, I had done worse, I had perverted the gift 
of God. I held my breath, for I well knew the ter- 
rible doom about to be pronounced—* Cast ye the 
unprofitablu servant into outer darkness.” My brain 
whirled; I seemed going down—down—into palpa- 
ble blackness, I fainted. For days I hovered be- 
tween life and death, but he who “ casteth down,” 
can also “raise up;” and I slowly recovered. Dur- 
ing long weeks of convalescence, I had leisure for 
refiection; bitterly and with tears did I mourn over 
the past, and I humbly trust that my repentance was 
accepted by him who despiseth not a contrite heart. 

«I learned on inquiry, that my husband had sailed 
in the Nautilus, for New York, and thither I resolved 
to follow him, to explain all, and obtain his forgive- 
ness; could this be effected, I believed we might yet 
be happy. Accordingly, I converted our property 
into money, and was on the point of embarking with 
Frederick, when my cares were unexpectedly in- 
creased by your arrival from India. My ill-fated 
sister had fallen a victim to the climate, a few months 
after the death of her husband, and had bequeathed 
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to my love and protection, her destitute, but lovely 
child, then eight years old. I clasped you to my 
heart, and determined that you should never feel a 
mother’s loss. 

«“ We arrived safely in New York, where the sorest 
trial of my life awaited me. An infectious disease 
had broken out on board the ‘ Nautilus,’ and on the 
list of its victims was the name of Herbert Courtnay. 
The deep sea was his sepulchre, and I was a widow 
in a strange land. Dreadful was the agony of my 
feelings, but the God of the widow and the fatherless 
suffered me not to sink under the blow he inflicted. 
I remembered that two young.and innocent beings 
were dependent on me alone, and roused myself to 
action. By the advice of a legal gentleman, I loaned 
my little all to a commercial house, and removed to 
this retired village. I knew it had been Herbert’s 
wish that his son should embrace the profession of 
the law, and resolved that at any sacrifice to myself, 
his wish should be accomplished. Frederick, there- 
fore, entered on a collegiate education, with a view 
to this object. Your own studies I was fully 
competent to superintend, and to that I devoted 
myself. 

« Years passed away; time had its usual mellow- 
ing influence on my feelings; I was cheerful in the 
performance of present duties, and happy in the hope 
held out by religion of an existence where all tears 
will be wiped away. 

«“ Another drop was yet to be added to a cup al- 
ready filled to the brim. I received intelligence from 
my lawyer in New York, that the firm in which I 
had invested my all, had failed, and the principal 
absconded, carrying with him the widow’s mite. For 
myself this loss would not have caused me a moment’s 
uneasiness, but for you and Frederick—could I see 
the fountain of knowledge sealed up from the young 
and ardent, who were thirsting for its waters ? Could 
I see them condemned to cold and cheerless poverty 
with the canker worm of care eating into the bud 
of existence? No! I would use the talent I had 
hitherto abused, and my precious ones should not for 
the present, at least, feel the calamity that had over- 
taken us. 

“That night I commenced my labours; and for 
years I have patiently pursued them: midnight has 
seen me toiling with an aching brow, and after a few 
hours of feverish sleep the morning sun has found me 
again at my task, until my cheek has grown pale, 
and my strength has failed. But I do not repine; I 
am happy. My labour has been crowned with suc- 
cess; Frederick has passed the ordeal of an exami- 
nation with honour, and will no longer need my ex- 
ertions; he will visit us to-morrow—I shall then tell 
him all. ‘The light is waning on my path,’ and I 





feel that I shall soon join my beloved husband, 
‘ where the wicked cease from troubling,’ but I can. 
not banish the anxiety I feel for your welfare. Oh! 
that my sweet child would seek without delay that 
*meeker grace,’ without which woman is a ‘ lighter 
thing than vanity,’ a frail bark on a stormy ocean, 
having no compass to direct her course. Remember 
that you are the possessor of a dangerous talent; 
which, employed to raise the standard of moral excel. 
lence, to breathe forth a spirit of unaffected piety, 
and render*honour to him who bestowed it, will prove 
a blessing to yourself and the world; let my bitter 
experience present the reverse. I rejoice that you 
have seen the character of Charles Montayne in its 
true light; you will not, I am convinced, trust your 
happiness in his keeping. 

“There is one subject on which I have long 
wished to speak ; you cannot be ignorant of the sen- 
timents of Frederick towards you, though I am aware 
they have never passed his lips. ‘That noble minded 
young man is worthy the love of woman in its high. 
est sense. I have much more to say, but am ex. 
hausted, and need rest, that I may meet our dear 
Frederick when he arrives.” 

Deeply as Madeline had been absorbed in the nar. 
rative, the concluding sentence alarmed her, and 
recollecting that two hours had elapsed since she 
received the manuscript, she flew to her aunt’s apart. 
ment and listened breathlessly—all was silent as the 
grave. She softly opened the door; the truth flashed 
on her at once. Mrs. Courtnay was sitting in an 
easy chair before her writing table, on which a lamp 
still burned ; the flame rendered ghastly by the bright 
sun streaming into the room. One arm rested on 
the table; the pale, attenuated fingers still holding the 
pen with which she had so lately traced the thoughts 
of a warm and beating heart; her head leaned back on 
the chair; the weary was at rest. Madeline moved 
forward mechanically and laid her hand on the white 
forehead; an icy chill shot through her heart and 
brain, her senses forsook her and she would have 
fallen but for the arm of Frederick Courtnay. 

Our tale is done; and to those who have failed to 
receive its moral, we would say, that talents are the 
immediate gifts of God; and while they are not to be 
hidden under a bushel, neither should they send forth 
an ignis fatuus glare, misleading others, and guiding 
their possessor by a sure path to disappointment and 
sorrow. Let not him who hath one talent neglect 
its cultivation ; and happy will it be for him who hath 
five, if at the great day of reckoning he is able to say, 
« Behold, I have gained other five talents.” To such 
it will be answered, “ Well done, good and faithful 
servant; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
























































Wuatever the acknowledged advantages of travel 
may be, it is certainly one of the most melancholy 
pleasures of life. 

Nature forces on our hearts a Creator—History a 
Providence. ' 


Taste, if it mean any thing but a paltry connoisseur- 
ship, must mean a general susceptibility to truth and 
nobleness; a sense to discern, and a heart to love 
and reverence all beauty, order, goodness, whereso- 
ever, or in whatsoever forms and accompaniments 
they are to be seen. 











When our moral powers increase in proportion to 
our physical ones, then huzza for the perfectibility 
of men! 


None but a quick and clever man can write good 
nonsense. 


The liberty of the press is the true measure of the 
liberty of the people. ‘I'he one cannot be attacked 
without injury to the other. Our thoughts ought to 
be perfectly free; to bridle them, or stifle them in 
their sanctuary, is the crime of leze humanity. What 
can I call my own, if my thoughts are not mine. 
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THE TREE OF THE VILLAGE WHERE I LIVE. 


BY 


MRS, HOFLAND, 


“ Were I in a desert, I would find out wherewith in it to call forth my affections; if I could not do better, I would fasten 
them upon some sweet myrtle, or seek some melancholy cypress to connect myself to. I would court their shade, and greet 
them kindly for their protection.” —Sterne’s Sentimental Journey. 


To talk of one’s village now-a-days is an ambitious 
title; either downright presumption, or inefficient 
imitation, is conveyed to the mind of a reader by the 
very word, and loving, as I have long loved the 
author of “Our Village;” admiring to very enthu- 
siasm her delightful pictures of manners and scenery, 
I cannot but feel the awkwardness which belongs to 
my adoption of such a subject—n’importe! I must 
go on, my heart must be opened, if not to my beloved 
tree, yet upon it; a very common practice wih lovers, 
as all patient listeners know to their cost. 

«Shall I not take mine ease in mine own inn?” 
the very humblest interlocutor has said, from Shaks- 
peare’s time downward, therefore an habitual scribbler 
may be allowed to dilate on the beautiful and excel- 
lent—to animadvert on that which charms the eye 
and cheers the heart, though similar subjects have 
been handled by other and better pens. Similar 
subjects I may say, not similar objects; for such a 
tree as the tree of which I speak cannot be seen 
every day, since Mr. Loudon himself, the wise and 
learned, who “ speaketh of all things, from the hys- 
sop on the wall to the cedar of Labanon,” has him- 
self depicted this tree in his magnificent work, as 
unique and beautiful. 


It may be said every village is enriched with trees, 
and different species will attract different tastes. Alas! 


gentle reader, such is not the case in mine. I dwell 
in the suburban village of Hammersmith, among 
twelve thousand of my fellow creatures, and although 
there are doubtless groves in the high places of the 
land, as of old, yet the “human face divine,” is of 
much more frequent occurrence than vegetable forms 
of any description. Our church and churchyard, with 
its modest avenue, are endowed with as perfect a cha- 
racter of the rural and antique, as I have seen in 
Wales, or Cumberland; but with them, all our pre- 
tensions to country characteristics end, at least so 
far as I can see from the windows. ‘To those oblig- 
ing vehicles of information and intercourse with the 
world, it was my lot to be indebted many weeks, 
(and even months,) in order to obtain any knowledge 
of the village where I had become an inhabitant. 
Imprisonment, however it may be meliorated by 
affection, or soothed by circumstance, is of a depres- 
sing nature, and the mind must either have become 
accustomed to it as a habit, or learned to submit to 
it as a duty, before it is enabled to put forth those 
little tendrils of curiosity and sympathy, by which pri- 
soners of every description have sought to soften the 
rigour of their destiny. I was not driven to form 
acquaintance with birds,* or insects; to watch with 


* The writer cannot forbear to llect those exquisit 
lines of Mr. Thatcher, supposed to be addressed by a prisoner 
to his only visitant, a wandering bird. She one day placed 
them in the hands of her better half, when there happened to 
be a few friends with them, to whom he read the lines out of 
the Boston Book, and well remembers that they drew tears 
from every r whilst every heart murmured applause. 





anxious eye, the return of a mouse, or listen the foot- 
step of a keeper, yet easy as was my fate, and blessed 
with companionship, under the despotism of influenza, 
I yet obtained a participation of this feeling never 
experienced till then. I gained an acquaintance with 
every chair and table in the house unknown before. 
The sound of the church clock was the voice of a 
welcome visitant, and the recurrence of meal times 
held to be seasons of joy, though no longer desired 
as those of sustenance. Not a single leaf could pro- 
ject from the long sterile earth, the long ungenial 
spring, which did not awaken the tenderest anxiety 
for its future welfare. On the church-yard avenue I 
gazed as Antonio might have looked out for his “ rich 
argosies,” wondering if the green leaves would ever 
come forth, The jessamine circling my own win- 
dows even now, I never hoped to see; despair and 
tenderness took possession of me whenever I looked 
out of my front windows, no wonder I hastened to 
those in an opposite direction, more especially as 
they were larger and lighter. 

And here I saw the Tree, that tree par excellence 
which I desire to celebrate, and to prove worthy of 
the honour I solicit. It has not the mingled verdure 
and majesty of the elm, the riches of the oak, the 
grace of the elegant birch, “ the lady of the woods;” 
the shining drapery of the walnut, the smooth bark of 
the satin-vested beech, the plumage "of the chestnut, 
nor many a brilliant quality possessed by other trees; 
it is, nevertheless, the pride of the village, though of 
late perhaps seldom scanned by other eyes than mine, 
who beheld it in my near neighbour’s garden, a spa- 
cious and ancient enclosure. 

The tree in question is a “ Cedar of Lebanon;” in 
all probability about three hundred years old, and 
although apparently full of all those qualities which 
bespeak the perfection of treehood, may perhaps be 
scarcely in its prime, and capable of living century 
after century, like the glorious race from whence it 
sprung, unscathed by storm, unwithered by time, in 
its changeless hues and firm set branches, exhibiting 
the very ideal of immutability and duration, It stands 
like “the tree of life in the garden of Eden,” sur- 
rounded by the flourishing, the fruitful, the beautiful ; 
but all save itself are the fading— it can neither bor- 
row the charms of their summer, nor sympathize in 
the losses of their winter, smile at their blossoms, nor 
mourn their decay—it lives in its own calm grandeur 
alone—its sovereignty never dies. 

It is true, that in the autumn months, every por- 
tion of its wide spreading branches, (which form a 
perfect vegetable pyramid,) was covered with innume- 
rable small white cones, which lay like flowing sheets 
of blossoms on the cypress green below, giving un- 
wonted gaiety to the majestic mother that bore them. 
These were all swept away on a certain tremendous 
night in October, leaving “ not a wreck behind,” and 
restoring at once that character of unbending firm- 
ness, of tranquil protection, and enduring greatness, -- 
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which stamps it with a royalty devoid of despotism; 
a firmness allied to the unyielding, but not to the 
stern or forbidding—it is a wide spreading, all pro- 
tecting republic. 

Having so long, in the hours of a tardy convales- 
cence, watched this tree with the same kind of interest 
and sense of possession, Cowper enjoyed when he 
exclaimed, 


*Creation’s heir! the world, the world! is mine :” 


No wonder so soon as I could go out at all, (being 
kindly permitted by the actual owner,) that I made 
my way to this vegetable wonder, admiring its regu- 
larity of form, which is singular, and though seldom 
a beauty in eyes that seek the picturesque, has here 
the charm of consistency. On walking close up to 
the trunk, and looking towards the sky, of which 
glimpses only could be obtained, I was astonished at 
the interlacing of the branches, the gothic groinings, 
(as it were,) of the roof on roof above me; it appear- 
ed built for ages, by the glorious Architect of the 
« great globe itself, and all that it inhabit,” and imme- 
diately inflicted, yet not painfully, that sense of humi- 
liation, that consciousness of littleness the royal 
Psalmist felt, when he exclaimed, “Lord, what is 
man that thou regardest him, or the son of man that 
thou visitest him?” 

Nor has this tree less pretensions to the associa- 
tions of the past, than physical ones for the admira- 
tion of the present, for whilst these long and massy 
arches were circumscribed, and this pyramidal head 
less exalted, beneath its still ample shade many a time 
loitered the master spirit of the age; for whether 
praised or condemned, such unquestionably was Oliver 
Cromwell. 

It is much a fashion to compare this extraordinary 
man with the conqueror of our own day, but surely 
if he had the courage, the generalship, the ambition of 
Buonaparte, he had by no means the reckless selfish- 
ness, the inveterate obstinacy, the persevering cruelty 
of the Corsican Conqueror? Whilst he maintained the 
honour of his country and properly resisted every 
effort of her enemies; he essayed no foreign conquest, 
enslaved no weak, nor menaced any haughty power. 
If it be said that “he could wade thro’ slaughter to a 
crown,” it cannot be added that “he shut the gates of 
mercy on mankind;” for he certainly did know where 
to stop; and it is probable that the distressed protest- 
ants, on the continent, would have found him the 
warmest friend that oppression ever knew, if his own 
many troubles, the inevitable consequences of his sins 
and his situation had not tied his hands whilst his 
heart was burning with sorrow for their sufferings, and 
indignation for their foes. 

I love not the Protector, for his royal victim has 
been to me from very infancy, an object on which, in 
the hour of pensive recollection, to linger and to weep; 
but I would do justice to the proud spirit, the com- 
manding intellect of him who controlled the storm, 
and in the hour of moral earthquake, saved his suffer- 
ing country from the horrible and eternally disgraceful 
memorials of revolutionized France, when passing 
through a similar ordeal. There are cases in which 
the general character of human beings too greatly 
resemble each other, and the fanatic of England might 
have resembled the fanatic of France, in the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, if he had not been under the 
guidance of a more enlightened and more merciful 
chieftain, 





Away with such scenes and such remembrances; 
they are not for woman to contemplate or woman to 
record; surely the tree from Mount Lebanon may 
awake holier and purer themes for recollection ? 

Yes, they inevitably bring to the memory De la 
Martine’s journal, in which the poetry of a heart and 
mind, steeped and saturated in all that inspired the 
bard, and waked into life by the adoration of the 
Christian, may be found; in which every intelligent 
and informed disciple of the cross is interested, and 
yet every tender parent induced in time to forget other 
subjects, save the sorrows of the bereaved father, 
Do they not also bring lord Lindsey’s journal, Mr, 
Carnes’s, and many others before us? but most of all 
perhaps, the situation of that extraordinary and truly 
heroic woman, who dates her letters from Mount 
Lebanon itself; who, from the eternal snows which 
rest on the awful summit, from the shade of those 
wild branches which have waved in the wind from 
the very days of David and Solomon, writes as from 
another world, and another age, declaring her claims 
as a Briton, her distresses as a woman, and her situa. 
tion as one who has been the queen of a wild, yet 
powerful and intelligent people, the benefactress of an 
oppressed and suffering race, the patriot who has 
honoured the land of her birth in countries where it 
was unknown or despised, who has united to the 
knowledge of the West the mysterious learning of the 
East, and must be regarded in both, the most extra- 
ordinary woman of our times;—such is Lady Hester 
Stanhope. 

For the last thirty years, I have been a close 
hunter in every work from the land she lived in, for 
anecdotes respecting her, and though they were few 
and far between, for she soon denied herself to idle 
curiosity and malignant ignorance, never could I find 
a single line that tended to impugn the boundless 
benevolence and princely munificence of her heart, the 
nobleness of her spirit, the independence of her mind, 
and the consistent union of her taste and judgment, 
in her choice of abode, and influence among a semi- 
barbarous but grateful race. If she were singular, 
she was not therefore foolish; if her medium for 
obtaining the happiness we all seek, was not that 
which we could, or would have adopted, it was not 
therefore one of caprice or inefficiency, for having 
tried it she has clung to it under the most difficult 
circumstances, and at a period of life when the ties of 
early attachment usually resume a strong and abiding 
influence, calling us back to home memories and home 
feelings, in a manner we never could expect, seeing 
that the bustle and blaze of meridian life appeared to 
have extinguished them. This proves that she under. 
stood herself and those around her; that her judg. 
ment was as sound as her spirit was enterprising; if 
time, sorrow, or impoverishment, have impaired that 
judgment, who can fail to lament it? would I werea 
Rothschild for her sake, that she might again “ feed 
the hungry, clothe the naked,” and make “ the desert 
blossom like the rose.” 

It is well to have a special regard even for a tree; 
not only for its associations with the past, (which are 
always closely allied to the sins and sorrows, the 
gleams of virtue and the gloom of error in human his- 
tory,) but because our solicitude is to a certain degree 
awakened and exercised for the present, and selfish 
care, by the same rule, banished. The terrible storms 
of lightning and tempest, have threatened the exis- 
tence, or at least the beauty and strength of my tree 
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night afier night, but it still, to my great relief, lives 
and thrives, looks down protectingly on the sweet 
infant that plays beneath its shadow in the glimpses 
of sunshine, and promises to embower her in future 
years ; conceal the soft sigh which may be breathed 
to the zephyr which waves through its branches, or 
smile on the love whispered beneath them. 

Yes ! a new world with its joys and sorrows, ambi- 
tion and strife will arise around, and still shall the 
incense of “ Araby the blest,” the cedar’s fragrance 
perfume the gale, and the monarch of ages rear his 
commanding head the type of eternity, yet bearing 
affinity with that melancholy cypress sacred to mor- 
tality. And perhaps it is well that we should thus 
contemplate it as offering twofold lessons; as belong- 
ing to the world that is surrounded with fair flowers; 
and generous fruits, the sense of power and felicity, 
but subject to change and misfortune, cloud and dark- 
ness; thence leading us to think on the world that is 
to come; as the consolation more especially for that 
wintry season of existence, which all expect to expe- 
rience. 

We celebrate a new year in the gloomiest portion 
of the circle; perhaps this was adopted by our pious 
ancestors, for the purpose of mingling reflection with 
festivity, and announcing the birth of a new portion of 
time, (when every thing in nature spoke of decay and 
death by way of contrast,) with that state of immor- 
tality, when a new heaven and new earth shall appear 
in their glory as an eternal habitation for the right- 
eous; hence they adorned their churches and houses 
with evergreen plants, as the emblems of enduring 
blessedness, 

Having from very infancy almost, a passionate love 
and veneration for trees, I have been wont, in idea, to 
wander through the boundless and trackless woods of 
America, eager to enter some beautiful glade in which 
I could select some especial favourite worthy of my 
homage, and appearing, from its superior height or 
more umbrageous shade, deserving of being deemed a 
temple or a shrine. In this pursuit of fancy, I found 
myself frequently bewildered with the multitude of my 
claimants, and therefore sought to rest my mind on 
some single object. ‘The tree of the Patriarch in the 
plains of Mamra; the tree where Penn made that 
important contract with the aborigines of America, 
(which gave a new people to a new hemisphere,) and 
indeed all other historical trees with the sacrifices 
beneath them. The writers who have spoken of them, 


the lovers who whispered vows beneath them, or the 
heroes who slept beneath them, were all, by turns, of 
infinite interest to me. I really think the trees of the 
prairie rivalled the Red Rover, in my eyes, when 
reading Cooper’s wonderful creations; and every tree 
of Sir Walter’s, became a new proof of his genius, or 
a tender memorial of his country, its virtues, or its his- 
tory; ’tis true, I had a great horror by the same token, 
of having “a country well cleared,” and, therefore, 
always entertained, though very unjustly, a fear lest 
the “lord of the mountain and the flood” should prove 
barren in that point where I most looked for fertility. 

The venerable mysterious Banian trees of Hindos- 
ton, the Teak trees of America, the Olive trees of 
Palestine, and most of all the Cedar trees of Lebanon, 
having thus by turns awakened the sensitive and ima- 
ginative in my nature, no wonder that one of the latter 
brought into the immediate neighbourhood should per- 
petuate the workings of fancy, and give to its wan- 
dering sallies, “a local habitation and a name,” 
Many a dark browed, though honest puritan prowls 
under the branches of my cedar tree, cogitating on 
awful deeds and fearful times, whilst Sir Nicholas 
Crisp, ere while its owner, and the generous subject of 
an imprisoned king, tries to read in the countenances 
around, some spot on which to build hope of his delive- 
rance; but no, whether right or wrong in conduct, 
they are alike unyielding, and conscientious; they have 
seized on power and they enjoy its exercise; they are 
highminded but human, and therefore imperfect ; never- 
theless they are honest fellows, and when the wheel 
has turned, (as turn it will,) they will go forth to plant 
a new world in the wilderness, which like the tree 
beneath which they stand, shall be rife in beauty, firm 
in root, high in intellect, and wide in dominion, whilst 
the younger and long succeeding branches shall pos- 
sess a tenderness and flexibility, a grace and elegance 
unknown to their fathers. 

For the present, however, I must bid adieu to my 
tree and my readers, on whom I have certainly 
bestowed “a portion of my tediousness,” for which I 
ought to apologize ; but age is privileged to be garru- 
lous on paper, since there the “ sweet voice,” which is 
an excellent thing in woman, can be given in idea 
to all its lucubrations; and I feel certain, that the 
kind friends I now address, will pardon one they have 
long patronized, and even extend their kind conside- 
ration to the “ Tree of the village where I live.” 
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Wuen life is in danger, either in a storm or in battle, 
it is certain that less fear is felt by the commander 
or the pilot, and even by the private soldier actually 
engaged, or the common seaman laboriously occu- 
pied, than by those exposed to the peril, but not 
employed in the means of guarding against it. The 
Teason is not that the one class believe the danger to 
be less. ‘They are likely in many instances to per- 
ceive it more clearly. But having acquired a habit 
of instantly turning their thoughts to the means of 
counteracting the danger, their minds are thrown into 
a state which excludes the ascendancy of fear. Men- 
tal fortitude entirely depends upon this habitude. 
The timid horseman is haunted by the horrors of a 


fall. The bold and skilful thinks only about the best 
way of curbing or supporting his horse. Even when 
all means are equally unavailable, and his condition 
appears desperate to the bystander, he still owes to 
his fortunate habit that he does not suffer the agony 
of the coward. Many cases have been known where 
fortitude has reached such strength, that the faculties, 
instead of being confounded by danger, are never 
raised to their highest activity by a less violent stimu- 
lant. The distinction between such men and the 
coward does not depend upon difference of opinion 
about the reality or extent of the danger, but on a 
state of mind which renders it more or less accessible 
to fear. 





NO MORE.—A POPULAR SONG. 


COMPOSED BY A YOUNG LADY. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, by J. G. Osbourne. 
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Then fades to think 


Oh in that word there is a spell, 
Sinks to my bosom’s inmost core, 
To live, yet hear that hated knell 
Proclaim’d on earth, we meet no more. 
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The transient 
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Then may we hope in Heaven to meet, 
Where all our sorrows will be o’er, 

To find at last a sure retreat, 
Where worldly wisdom guides no more, 
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«Tue promoting of domestic economy is identical 
with the furtherance of every thing which can in- 
crease the sum of human happiness and diminish the 
sum of human misery. As such, it is a subject of 
superior importance to any individual art or science, 
and to legislation, government, and every thing which 
affects the community.” 

Thus says a celebrated English writer; and we 
are sure that, to our own sex, he has not overrated 
the importance of this branch of knowledge. 

« Political Economy” means the proper order and 
conducting of many “houses or families which go 
together, or act in concert.” Domestic Economy” 
means the proper order and conducting of “ the one 
house, and includes every thing which is calculated 
rightly and innocently, to make the family love home 
and feel happy there.” 

This art of conducting the one house, with order, 
prudence, and, as far es possible, elegance, every 
woman should understand. We propose, in a series 
of articles, under our title, to give such hints on 
domestic management, including receipts for cookery 
and observations on the qualities of the different kinds 
of human food as our experience and information can 
furnish. 

With Miss Sedgwick, we hold that, a young lady, 
“totally ignorant of domestic affairs, is nearly as 
unfit to be an American wife and mother, as though 
she were lame in both feet and hands.” We would 
not have our young ladies undertake learning the art 
of cooking, in order to pamper the appetites of their 
friends, or gain the reputation of keeping the best 
table in the town ; but as the art of preserving health, 
of saving expense, of preventing waste, and of pro- 
moting the real and innocent enjoyments of home. 

In the preparation of human food, the study should 
be to make it at once wholesome, nutritive, and 
agreeable to the palate. 

Many people have the idea that none but the rich 
can afford to live well. This is a great mistake. In 
our country, almost every family, with good manage- 
ment, might keep a good table. A great variety of 
Telishing dishes, nutritive, and even elegant, may be 
prepared from the most cheap and common materials, 
and also made to go much farther than they usually 
do. ‘The great secret of all cookery of meat, except 
in roasting and broiling, is a judicious use of butter, 
flour and herbs, and the application of a very slow 
Jive. But we shall treat of these things in a future 
number. We now begin the subject of cookery with 
a few observations on its most important branch— 
that of Bread-making. 

If you wish to economize in famiiy expenses, bake 
your own bread. If this is good, it will be better as 
well as healthier than baker’s bread. if you use a 
stove, you can bake during the winter with very little 
expense of fuel; and the flour to make bread for a 
family will cost abdut one third less than the bread. 
I knew a family of six persons, who saved fifty dollars 
by baking their bread durmg about eight months in 
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the year. When flour is cheapest, the saving is 


greatest. 

The rich will find several advantages in having a 
portion, at least, of their bread baked at home, even 
though the saving of money should not be an object. 
They can be certain that their bread is made of good 
flour. Of this they cannot always be sure when eating 
baker’s bread. Much damaged flour, sour, musty, or 
grown,* is often used by the public bakers, particularly 
in searce or bad seasons. The skill of the baker and 
the use of certain ingredients—(alum, ammonia, sul- 
phate of zinc, and even sulphate of copper, it is said, 
have been used !)—will make this flour into light, 
white bread. But it is nearly tasteless, and cannot be 
as healthy or nutritious as bread made from the flour 
of good, sound wheat, baked at home, without any 
mixture of drugs and correctives. Even the best of 
baker’s bread is comparatively tasteless, and must be 
eaten when new, to be relished. But good home. 
baked bread will keep a week, and is better on that 
account for the health. 

Those who live in the country, bake their own 
bread, of course ; and there every lady, old and young, 
must be, more or less, familiar with the process. But 
in our cities, ladies marry and commence housekeep- 
ing, without knowing any thing of bread making. 
Yet there is not one individual, not even the wealthi- 
est, but is liable to be placed in circumstances where 
the comfort and health of her husband and children 
may depend in a great measure, on her own know. 
ledge of this important culinary art. 

She may be settled where it is impossible to obtain 
help, or such as understand their duties ; her skill and 
judgment, if not her hands, must supply the def. 
ciency. If she cannot do this, she will, if she bea 
sensible and conscientious woman, feel, with Miss 
Sedgwick’s heroine, in “Means and Ends,” that 
Italian and music are worthless accomplishments 
compared with the knowledge of bread-making. 

Indeed, this knowledge ought to be considered an 
accomplishment ; and, like cake-making, the province 
of the mistress of the house and her daughters. 
Then the hard, heavy, sour, crude stuff, now often 
found under the name of “ family bread,” would not 
be tolerated. Ladies would be as particular in this 
respect as in the quality of their cakes. 

Is it not a thousand times more important that 
the bread, necessary to the health and comfort of 
those we love, and which is required at every meal, 
should be made in the best manner (remember it is 4 
saving of expense to make bread well,) than that the 
cake, made for “ the dear five hundred friends,” who 
attend a fashionable party for their own amusement, 
sometimes found in ridiculing the hostess, should be 
* superb ?” 


It would not require a very grent sacrifice of tim 









































* When the harvest season is very wet, and the whet! 
cannot be gathered and dried when it is ripe, it often swell 
in the ear ; and this is called grown grain. It is very difficul 
to make light bread from the flour of such grain. 
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to attend, once each week, to this department of 
«household good.” If the sponge be set at seven or 
half past, in the morning, and every thing well ma- 
naged, the bread will be ready to be drawn from the 
oven by twelve. Four or five hours of attention, 
js required ; but three fourths of this time might be 
employed in needlework, or other pursuits. Only 
half or three quarters of an hour, devoted to knead- 
ing the bread, is wanted in active exertion; and this 
would be one of the most beneficial exercises our 
young ladies could practise. 

The exercise of the hands and arms, in such a 
way as to strengthen all the muscles of the body, is 
very seldom practised by ladies; and hence much of 
the debility and languor they undergo. Many kinds 
of household labour are unpleasant, because they soil 
the clothes, or render the hands dark, rough and hard. 
But bread-making (not the heating and cleaning of 
the oven,) is as neat as cake-making; and kneading 
the dough will make the fairest hand fairer and softer, 
the exercise giving that healthy pink glow to the 
palm and nails which is so beautiful. 

I have dwelt at length on this subject, because I 
consider it important as did “ Uncle John,” that 
« Girls should learn to make bread—the staff of life ;” 
and that to do this well is an accomplishment which 
the lovely and talented should consider indispensable, 
one of the “ must haves” of female education. 

There are three things which must be exactly right, 
in order to have good bread—the quality of the yeast, 
the lightness or fermentation of the dough, and the 
heat of the oven. No precise rules can be given to 
ascertain these points. It requires observation, re- 
flection, and a quick, nice judgment, to decide when 
all are right. ‘Thus you see that bread-making is not 
a mere mechanical tread-mill operation, like many 
household concerns; but a work of mind; the woman 
who always has good home-baked bread on her table 
shows herself to have gooa sense and good manage- 
ment. 

But it is impossible to have good, light, sweet 
bread, unless you have lively, sweet yeast. When 
common family beer, brewed with hops, is used, the 
settlings are the best of yeast. If you do not keep 
beer, then make common yeast by the following 
rule: 

Yeast.—Take two quarts of water, one handful 
of hops, two of wheat bran; boil these together 
twenty minutes; strain off the water, and while it is 
boiling hot, stir in either wheat or rye flour, till it 
becomes a thick batter; let it stand till it is about 
blood warm ; then add a half pint of good smart yeast 
and a large spoonful of molasses, if you have it, and 
stir the whole well. Set it in a cool place in summer 
and a warm one in winter. When it becomes per- 
fectly light, it is fit for use. If not needed immedi- 
ately, it should, when it becomes cold, be put in a 
clean jug or bottle; do not fill the vessel, and the cork 
must be left loose till the next morning, when the 
yeast will have done working. Then cork it tightly, 
and set it in a cool place in the cellar. It will keep 
ten or twelve days. 

Never keep yeast in a tin vessel. If you find the 
old yeast sour, and have not time to prepare new, put 
in pearlash or sal eratus—a teaspoonful to a pint 
of yeast, when ready to use it. If it foam up lively, 
it will mix with the bread, if it does not, never 
use it. 

For the benefit of those families who are about 


removing to the “far west,” or other places where 
hops are not easily to be procured, we will give a 
most excellent receipt for 

Harp Yeast.—Boil three ounces of hops in six 
quarts of water, till only two quarts remain. Strain 
it, and stir in while it is boiling hot, wheat or rye 
meal till it is thick as batter. When it is about milk 
warm add half a pint of good yeast, and let it stand 
till it is very light, which will probably be about three 
hours. Then work in sifted Indian meal till it is 
stiff dough. Roll out on a board; cut it in oblong 
cakes about three inches by two. They should be 
about half an inch thick. Lay these cakes on a 
smooth board, over which a little flour has been 
dusted ; prick them with a fork, and set the board in 
a dry clean chamber or store-room, where the sun 
and air may be freely admitted. Turn them every 
day. They will dry in a fortnight, unless the wea- 
ther is damp. When the cakes are fully dry, put 
them into a coarse cotton bag; hang it up in a cool 
dry place. If rightly prepared, these cakes will keep 
a year, and save the trouble of making new yeast 
every week, 

Two cakes will make yeast sufficient for a peck 
of flour. Break them into a pint of lukewarm water 
and stir in a large spoonful of flour, the evening before 
you bake. Set the mixture where it can be kept 
moderately warm. In the morning it will be fit for 
use. 

If the housekeeper have good yeast, and knead 
her bread thoroughly, there is little doubt that her 
bread will be good. 

But do not use hot bread in your family. It is 
very injurious to health, and very bad economy. Four 
loaves of cold bread, will go as far as five of hot in 
your family. Always bake the day before your old 
bread is gone. 


BROWN, OR DYSPEPSIA BREAD, 


This bread is now best known as “ Graham bread,” 
not that Dr. Graham invented or discovered the 
manner of its preparation, but that he has been un- 
wearied and successful in recommending it to the 
public. It is an excellent article of diet for the dys- 
peptic and the costive; and for most persons of seden- 
tary habits, would be beneficial. It agrees well with 
children; and, in short, I think it should be used in 
every family, though not to the exclusion of fine 
bread. The most difficult point in manufacturing 
this bread, is to obtain good pure meal. It is said 
that much of the bread commonly sold es dyspepsia, 
is made of the bran or middlings, from which the 
fine flour has been separated; and that saw-dust is 
sometimes mixed with the meal. To be certain that 
it is good, send good, clean wheat to the mill, have 
it ground rather coarsely, and keep the meal in a dry, 
cool place. Before using it, sift it through a common 
hair sieve; this will separate the very coarse and 
harsh particles. 

Take six quarts of this wheat meal, one tea-cup 
of good yeast, and a half a tea-cup of molasses, mix 
these with a pint of milk-warm water and a tea- 
spoonful of pearlash or sal wratus. Make a hole in 
the flour, and stir this mixture in the middle of the 
meal till it is like batter. ‘Then proceed as with fine 
flour bread. Make the dough when sufficiently light 
into four loves, which will weigh two pounds per 
loaf when baked. It requires a hotter oven than fine 
flour bread, and must bake about an hour and a half. 
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Written for the Lady's Book. 
DIVINITY OF NATURE. 


Wuttst worshipping in the temple of Nature, we find 
much to inspire us with devotional feelings. Every 
thing we there listen to, or behold, is spiritualizing, 
and tends to infuse into the mind a deep sense of the 
wisdom, goodness, and might of the Great Framer of 
the universe. His omniscience we see in the con- 
struction and adaptation of all created things. He 
who is conversant with the animal kingdom; who has 
observed the peculiarities in the formation of certain 
reptiles, insects, beasts and birds; the compensating 
advantages which many of them have received, that 
are deficient in some particular physical organs, must 
often have been led to admire and adore the supreme 
knowledge and presence of the Deity. The same 
remark may be applied to objects in the vegetable 
world, In the construction of the smallest plant, and 
in the duly proportioned dispensation to it of certain 
aliments necessary for its healthy germination, we mark 
the hand of a Being who must be all-knowing and wise. 

The goodness of God taught us by the doctrines of 
nature—who can fathom it? As well might we 
attempt to trace the limits of unbounded space, or 
calculate infinitude of numbers. It has no end—no 
boundaries, but 


‘extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent.” 


The physical blessings which a beneficent Creator 
has bestowed upon us through the medium of teem- 
ing nature, are indeed bountiful; but the mental enjoy- 
ments flowing from the same source, are equally 
numerous, and far more exquisite, ll, it is true, 
have not a keen relish for the beauties of the material 
world, but 

“ To him who, in the love of nature, holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks,” 


in tones of calm complacency and melody, that are 
at all times delightful and soothing. 
“ For his gayer hours 


She has a smile of gladness, and she glides 
Into his darker musings witha mild . 


And gentle sympathy, that steals away 
Their harshness ere he is aware.” 

But her “language,” which is so “ various,” and 
so peculiarly adapted to sound in unison with every 
vibration of the soul’s unnumbered chords, is not 
only pleasing, and assuaging to the wounded spirit, 
but it is replete with divine instructions. ‘The person 
who is accustomed to throw off his thoughts from 
the affairs which occupy them in the busy mart of 
worldly pursuits, and turn them inward to meditate 
on spiritual concerns—let him 


“Go forth under the open sky, and list 
To Nature’s teaching, while from all around— 
Earth and her waters, and the depths of air, 
Comes a still voice :” 
and he then feels her true divinity infusing itself into 
his mind, and stirring it to deep and holy reflections. 

The sacred volume of nature discourses on the 
omnipotence of the Deity. This powerful voice is 
heard in the wind that sweeps down the sturdy oak; 
in the rushing of the mighty stream; the dash of the 
ocean wave; the roar of the torrent and the cataract; 
the thunder’s peal, and the earthquake’s groan: And 
his might is displayed alike in rearing the tender 
flower and the stately forest tree; in clothing the 
earth with her thousand charms, leading the planets 
in their annual round, guiding the moon on her 
nightly course, and shooting the comets on their wan- 
dering way. 

Thus the book of nature teaches us the glorious 
attributes of her divine Author. Let us, then, with 
it ever before our eyes, widely opened for our con- 
templation, attentively peruse its instructive pages, 
acquainting ourselves thereby with the excellencies 
and perfections of God, and learning to copy them. 
For they 

“ Whom nature’s works can charm, with God himself 

Hold converse ; grow familiar, day by day, 
With his conceptions ; act upon his plan, 
And form to his the relish of their souls.” Lc 
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“Oh! not in heaven, but upon earth, 
Are signs of change imprest ; 

The coming year will leave its mark 
On human brow and breast.” 


Tere are few, we think, who can feel that New Year's 
Day is but a common day; some reflections, regrets, or remorse 
for the past, some hopes, fears, and resolutions for the future 
will be forced on the most worldly, dull, or trifling mind. It 
seems the beginning of a new era, and as the imprisoned eagle, 
released from its cage, mounts upward with rapid wing and 
exulting eye towards the regions of calmness and light, so the 
mind frees itself from the prison of earthly cares and toils, and 
for the moment, soars and revels in the light and joy which 
hop and imagination diffuse around the opening year. 

But it is not thus with all. Some minds there are “to 
grtiefs congenial prone,” which always seem surrounded by a 
dark mist, from which they form spectres as sad and frowning 
as Ossian’s ghosts; and some people have the true telescopic 
vision, that is always seeking for spots on the sun. These 
have the organ of Hope small, and those of Caution and Won- 


TABLE. 


der largely developed. Such persons often become prophets 
of evil, and strive to make us believe that the beginning of 
each year is the beginning of “ troublous times,” which will 
grow “ worse and not better,” as the months revolve. 

In our country, but little heed is paid to such prophecies. 
If there were, we might feel some alarm, or at least, anxiety 
for the unfolding of the events, now wrapped in the dark 
mantle of Eighteen Hundred and Forty. 

It is reported that in China, and throughout the East, and 
also in some parts of Europe, the expectation of great changes 
and fearful events, to be realized this year, is prevalent. To 
be sure, such rumours are not uncommon. Various periods 
have, heretofore, been specified as those which were to bring 
such awful revolutions. But no period has been thus memo- 
rable while it was passing. 

The truth is, that the future and distant enlarge as through 
a magnifying glass, the objects of man’s pursuit : 

“The present’s still a cloudy day,” 


and one, too, of “small things.” Few are aware of what @ 
wonderful age we live in. 
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Perhaps it may interest our readers to look over the Book 
of Fate, which has been recorded in the past, and compare the 
most important events of each year, which corresponds with 
the present in our century. 

In the year 40, after the Saviour, his followers were first 
called Christians at Antioch. Then they were but few in 
number, and a despised, persecuted sect. Now, Christians 
are, as we may say, arbiters of the world, and from their hand 
the heathen are waiting for a knowledge of the truth. 

140. Ptolemy, king of Egypt, made some important obser- 
vations, at Alexandria, respecting the planet Venus and the 
vernal equinox. What a change has since come over Egypt! 

240. Nothing of importance this year. 

340. There was a great earthquake in the East, and a 
comet appeared in China. 

440. Nothing remarkable recorded in this year. 

540. Antioch, where the Christians were first named, was 
destroyed by the king of Persia ; and the Romans were defeated 
by the Moors. 

640. The Saracens took Alexandria, and burned the library. 

740. There was an earthquake at Constantinople. 

840. Nothing remarkable this year. 

940. The Bible was translated inte Saxon. 

1040. This was an eventful year. The Saracens of Africa 
invaded Italy. The Greeks ravaged Bohemia; and Smyrna 
was destroyed by an earthquake. 

1140. This year king Stephen was defeated and taken pri- 
soner, and the canon law introduced into England. 

1240. The Tartars invaded Hungary. 

1340. This year the French were defeated in a sea fight by 
Edward Third, of England. 

1440. Nothing remarkable. 

1540. The variations of the compass were discovered this 
year, by Sebastian Cabot. The Society of Jesuits was esta- 
blished. The Bible of Tindal was revised by the Bisuop of 
Exeter and Archbishop Cranmer, and published by authority. 

1640. The Scots invaded England, and the “ Long Parlia- 
ment” met. Bows and arrows, and stones for shot, were still 
used. 

1740. The Emperor, Charles Sixth, died, and the general 
war in Germany, which continued eight years, began. 

Thus far these centuries rolled away, without leaving on 
history, scarcely a record of this western world. Our own 
beloved land had then no name. What record the present 
year will bequeath, is of little importance to each individual 
compared with his or her own conduct. Though it may not 
be an era of great revolutions in the world, it will bring 
changes to every family, to every human being. The part of 
wisdom is so to read the past and anticipate the future as to 


of it, and wonder how it has escaped all your correspondents. 
I think a few pages might be filled very well with an article 
upon the subject. I would have tried it myself, but unaccus- 
tomed to writing, I have thought it better to suggest the idea, 
and leave it to you or some of your contributors. 

“They declare they go through friendly motives, and yet 
they congregate around the sick bed; it matters not if the pa- 
tient be borne down by nervous excitement, still they go. The 
more dangerous and difficult the case, and the more silence 
and rest may be demanded, the greater their unbounded 
curiosity. 

‘Many times it is beneficial for the patient to see a few 
friends, and sometimes it is absolutely neeessary. But I 
would ask in the name of slandered friendship and charity, 
is it not cruelty to crowd upon a patient, whom the slightest 
noise agitates in the extreme. 

“By writing an article on this subject, I conscientiously 
believe you will render great benefit to the invalid.” 
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The Religious Souvenir. Edited by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, 
and published by Scofield and Voorhies, New York, is one of 
the best gift books of the season. The embellishments are, 
generally, in good taste, and beautifully executed ; the literary 
portion possesses great excellence. There is a story by Miss 
Sedgwick—“ Matty Gore,” which we wish all our fair young 
friends could have the pleasure of reading this New Year's 
Day. By the way, we do think the fashion of bringing the 
Annuals into the market half a year before they are required 
is a very foolish and troublesome affair. The Annuals for 
1840, are now literally old books ; they have been paraded before 
the public so long that all their charm of appropriateness is 
quite gone. If the publishers would only agree to keep them 
close, not even allowing the contents to be known, till the 
week before Christmas, there would be quite a sensation 
caused by their appearance. They would have the value of 
novelty, and that would sell the edition. 


The Rose of Sharon: A Religious Souvenir, for 1840. Edited 
by Miss Sarah C. Edgarton. Boston: Thompson & Mussey. 

This Annual is a new competitor for public favour; and we 
regret to say, that we fear it will not be estimated very highly. 
The writers seem to be nearly all young or unpractised ; the 
stories are, most of them, “soft” enough, to suit Mrs. Wit- 
itterly’s taste, and the poetry is very flat. The engravings, 
four in number, are tolerable, and the execution of the pub- 
lishers’ tasks seems to have been well done ; but there is little 
interest for the reader. We always regret to find dull, prosy, 





improve the present; and in all our dreams of happi to 
remember that it is inseparable from a good conscience. Thus 
may we all begin the year 1840. Then, whatever may be its 
events, none will be so gloomy as to discourage, or so terrible 
as to dismay us. The heart that is firmly anchored on the 
faith of the promise, “that all things shall work together for 
good, to them who love God,” can never despair. 


The following poems are on file for publication, and will, 
probably, appear in the course of the next year. ‘“‘ Where 
are the Dead ?”—** A Mother’s Love” —“ Ode to the Forest of 
Pines,” &c.— Beauty and Virtue”—‘“ To the Moon”—* Va- 
lerin”—* To a little Orphan Girl.” 

A few others we have reserved for further consideration, the 
chief objection being their length. In this class are “ Sir Ivan 
Van Essen, a Tale of the Crusades”—‘ The Van"—“Ca- 
mire”—“ A Fairy Tale,” and a few others. 

The author of the lines “‘ To the Memory of Lt. Hale, who 
died at Plattsburg, April 30th, and was buried near the tomb 
of “Com. Downie,” &c. will accept our thanks. We shall 
treasure the poem sacredly—not publish it. H. 

A correspondent, an M. D., wishes us to write an article 
upon the impropriety of persons crowding the chambers of the 
sick; but his own remarks are so good that we give them a 
preference to any of our own. 

“The inconvenience and positive injury I have witnessed 
in my professional capacity, have caused me to think much 


ng stories and poems palmed off under the title of 
“ moral and religious,” as though nothing could be pious that 
was not stupid. 


A New Home—Who'll Follow? or Glimpses of Western Life. 
By Mrs. Mary Clavers. 

A very clever work this, and one that must have been 
written from actual experience. Mrs. Clavers, (if that be her 
real name, which we doubt,) has done herself honour, and 
given amusement as well as useful information to her readers. 
We cannot give a synopsis of the story, for there is no continued 
tale, but there are such graphic sketches of life in Michigan, and 
the wild wolverene life, as will make the common novel reader 

tounded at the interest which sober reality can assume. We 
commend the book to every dyspeptic gentleman, and nervous 
lady as a special antidote for low spirits. Those who do not 
laugh heartily over its many comic incidents, must be grave as 
an Indian chief, or gloomy as a holder of Eastern lands, after 
the fever of speculation had subsided. The style is spirited and 
graceful, and the work is evidently from the pen of one whose 
literary attainments as well as talents are of a very superior 
order. The West may well be proud of such settlers. 

The Life and Adventures of Nicholas meg By Charles 
Dickens. Lea & Blanchard, 1839. 

We have on frequent occasions expressed our warm admira- 
tion of Mr. Dickens, whose extraordinary abilities, in a parti- 
cular department of prose writing, have given a new aspect to 
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the literature of the time. Pickwick was a work sui generis, 

and in its quiet humour, and some of the touches of satire, 

has never been surpassed. But it is not upon Pickwick that 

Mr. Dickens’ most solid claims to admiration will rest. Oliver 

Twist is far superior to it, both in the skilful arrangement of 

its different parts, the variety of its incidents, the strongly 

marked characters, and above all in its deep and affecting 
pathos. Nicholas Nickleby is also a work of great merit, 
though there are symptoms of haste towards the conclusion. 

The present editivn is a very fiae one, and it is illustrated 
by numerous spirited engravings. 

The Governess: By the Countess of Blessington. 2 vols. Lea 

& Blanchard, 1839. 

This is a very pleasant book; lively, entertaining, piquant 
and agreeable, the reader is led on from page to page, though 
there is but little of interest in the story, without pausing 
to inquire what it is about. Of course, it is a sketch of society, 
and like most of those made by her Ladyship, has much truth 
dashed with not a little exaggeration. 

Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque. By A. Poe. 

« 2 a Lea & Blanchard, yaad 

Mr. Poe is a writer of rare and various abilities. He pos- 
sesses a fine perception of the ludicrous, and his humorous 
stories are instinct with the principle of mirth. He possesses 
also a mind of unusual grasp—a vigorous power of analysis, 
and an acuteness of perception which have given to him high 
celebrity as a critic. These same faculties, moreover, aided 
by an unusually active imagination, and directed by familiar 
study of metaphysical writings, have led him to produce some 
of the most vivid scenes of the wild and wonderful which can 
be found in English literature. The volumes now published, 
contain favourable specimens of Mr. Poe's powers, and cannot 
fail to impress all who read them, with a conviction of his 
genius. 

Travels in North America, during the years 1834, 5, and 6. 
Including a Summer's Residence with the Pawnee Tribe 
of Indians, in the remote Prairies of the Missouri; and a 
Vivit to Cuba and the Azore Islands. By the Hon. Augus- 
tus Murray. 2 vols. H r& Brothers, New York. Carey 
& Hart, Philadelphia. ( d Notice.) 

British travellers in America have, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, shown an illiberal and prejudiced feeling against our 
people and iastitutions. Even where compelled to praise, 
they have generally done it grudgingly, and with an ill grace. 
The secret seems to de, that the tourists have been either 
narrow minded or ill informed persons, or else have had pecu- 
niary reasons for abusing every thing American. 

Mr. Murray does not belong to either of these classes of tra- 
vellers; he appears to be a truly honourable man, intelligent, 
persevering, and truth seeking. His volumes are the most 
favourable picture of our country which has ever been laid 
before the British public. And as he is of noble rank, and 
cannot be supposed, naturally cordial to republican institu- 
tions, his testimony to the wonderful success of this experi- 
ment in self-government must be a stirring theme to the poli- 
ticians of that now troubled country. We hope Mr. Murray's 
work will be widely disseminated and carefully read. His 
testimony respecting the real character of the Indians is not 
the least important portion. The following sentiment, with 
which he closes his travels, is as honourable to his own judg- 
ment and generous heart, as it is just to the character of Ame- 
rican patriotism. 

“If I were an American, I confess I should be proud of my 
country—proud of its commercial prosperity—of its gigantic 
resources—of its magnificent rivers, and forests, and scenery— 
still more proud should I be of its widely diffused education 
and independence, and of the imperishable memory of its heroic 
father and founder.” 

The Characters of Schiller. By Mrs. Eilet. Boston: Otis, 
Broaders and Co. pp. 295. y & Hart, Philadelphia. 
(Second Notice.) 

The work before us is another instance of the discriminating 
taste and intellectual power of woman, and the influence 
which she ia exerting on our national literature. Mrs. Ellet 


is already favourably known to the public by her own beautiful 
“Poems,” her translations from the Italian and French poets, 
and her judicious criticisms. She has now entered on a new 
field, that of German literature. Her object is, the illustration 
of the most prominent personages which Schiller has created 
or delineated in his poetical works. 

Mrs. Ellet has entered into the spirit of the great German 
dramatist, and though she does not attempt to pourtray the 
genius of Schiller in one grand picture, like Carlisle, she does 
what is more satisfactory and useful to those who are new in 
German studies, she shows in spirited sketches, and with al] 
the grace and beauty of finished portraits, the individual cha- 
racters which the light of his genius has made immortal. We 
learn the lofty philosophy of Schiller’s mind best from Carlisle, 
but the deep, holy aspirations of his heart for the excellent 
and the beautiful is seen with most clearness in these illustra- 
tions of Mrs. Ellet. The translations are rendered with spirit, 
and we think with much fidelity. On the whole, we consider 
this work deserving of much praise. It is very handsomely 
got up, and deserves to be a favourite with the ladies. 


Alciphron, a Poem: By Thomas Moore. 1839, Carey & Hart. 

An original Poem from Moore is indeed a novelty; and not- 
withstanding the Poet is declining into the vale of years, it is 
gratifying to perceive that his genius has lost none of its fer- 
vour. “ Alciphron” is but little more in its general design 
than a poetical paraphrase of the “Epicurean,” of the same 
author ; but in the exquisite modulation of the verse, the bril- 
liance of the imagery, and the classic elegance of the thoughts, 
it is not inferior to the earlier efforts of Mr. Moore. 


Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons: Illustrating the perfections 
of God in the phenomena of the year. By the Rev. Henry 
Duncan, D. D.; with important additions and some modifi- 
cations, to adapt it to American readers. By F. W. P. 
Greenwood. 4 vols. Boston: Marsh, Capen & Lyon, 1839. 
The object of these volumes is so well set forth in the title, 

that we cannot better explain it than we have done by giving 

the title entire. The subject is, of course, divided into four 
periods, Winter, Spring, Summer, and Autumn; and to the 
consideration of each of these a volume is devoted. 

The method of treatment adopted, is the compilation of va- 
rious articles from approved authors, illustrative of the physi- 
cal attributes of the different seasons, and the evidences which 
these furnish, of the existence and goodness of the Deity, with 
such apposite moral reflections as properly grow out of the 
sabject. In this arrangement the compiler has shown much 
skill; and though the discussions, on scientific and philo- 
sophical topics are necessarily incomplete, they embrace all 
that is required to lead forward the young mind in a higher 
search after truth. As a means of instruction for opening, or 
rather progressing intellects, in which the attention of the stu- 
dent is directed to the union of worldly and heavenly know- 
ledge, this work may be warmly recommended. 

Like most of the books published in Boston, this is neatly 
printed, on good type and fine paper, and is handsomely bound. 
It is for sale by Haswell, Barrington & Haswell, of this city. 

Jack Sheppard: 2 vols. Lea & Blanchard, 1839. 

We are not very fond of the school of romance to which this 
production belongs, but it is undoubtedly one of the very best 
of its class. The story is developed with great power—the 
characters are all strongly marked—aud some of the scenes are 
wrought out with an intensity which is almost startling. 
Walks and Wanderings: By the author of the “Great Me- 

tropolis,” &c. 2 vols. Carey & Hart, 1839 

Mr. Grant has here appeared in a new branch of literature. 
The volumes are made up of brief sketches and stories, some 
of which are very pleasant, and all quite readable. 


Personal Memoirs of Count gg 2 vols. Lea & Blanchard, 
1839. 


One of the thousand books which that most prolific of all 
themes, the French Revolution, has produced. The narrative 
of the Count is full of interest. 
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in; or the Birth-right. A drama, in five acts. 
_ eye oe end Seethens, New York.” - 

This is the title of a new drama by the author of Pelham, 
the scene of which is laid on the coast of England, in the reign 
of Elizabeth. Mr. Bulwer states, that, in this production, 
“he has sought to delineate the aboriginal Sea Captain, such 
as the lingering chivalry of the old world, and the first glimpses 
of the new, inspired to make the wild and gallant contempo- 
raries of Walter Raleigh.” In this attempt we are of opinion 
he has signally failed; for Norman, the hero of the piece, is a 
fairer representative of a captain of horse guards of the present 
day, than of any thing that ever did or ever will belong to 
the sea. 

The plot is involved, improbable, and repulsively unnatural. 
It turns upon the attempts of a mother, Lady Arundel, to de- 
prive her first born, Norman, by a former marriage, of his birth- 
right, in order that her second and favorite son, may enjoy 
his title and possessions. This is mixed up with pirates, mur- 
der, and narratives of murder, until the last scene brings the 
piece to a happy termination. The character of Lady Arun- 
del is the most strongly delineated, but as the feelings of an 
audience can in no instance sympathize with her, this play 
will necessarily have but a short existence on the stage. The 
other characters, with the exception of Norman and Sir Mau- 
rice Beevor, are mere sketches; and perhaps Sir Maurice should 
not be excepted, for the reader is kept in constant expectation 
of his doing something, which invariably ends in disappoint- 
ment. 

About a year ago, Alexander Dumas, the French Dramatist, 
published a play entitled Paul Jones, the striking resemblance 
of which to the Sea Captain, leads to the conclusion that Bul- 
wer has availed himself of the French piece. The stories of 
the two plays, the relative position of the characters, and the 
three principal characters themselves, are all essentially the 
same. The anxiety of the mother to get possession of certain 
papers, the death of the old man who had them in his keeping, 
the magnanimity of the hero in destroying said documents, his 
abandonment of his birthright to his brother, his ardent wish 
only to be recognized as a son, with many other remarkable 
coincidences, lead us to infer that Mr. Bulwer, like other dra- 
matists, is disposed to supply the English stage with original 
dramas by working up French materials. 


Desilver’s Pocket Diary and Almanac, for 1840. R. W. De- 
silver, 4, South 4th Street. 

One of the most useful works published. In a neat pocket 
book we find an Almanac, Counting House Almanac, an inte- 
rest Table, and a Diary for the year; a neat present for the 
season. 


SEASONABLE BOOKS. 

Carey and Hart’s superb annual, The Gift—Book of the Bou- 
doir—Finden’s Tableaux—The Oriental Annual—The neat Vi- 
olet-—The Sacred Wreath—The Christian Keepsake—Token— 
Religious Offering—and though last, decidedly one of the best, 
The Poet, by W. J. Walter, the most remarkable book of the 
season. 


The Sacred Wreath. Philadelphia, Orrin Rogers, 67 South 
2d Street. 


Twenty-four Engravings by celebrated Artists, besides one 
hundred and twenty-four letter press articles. The engraving 
of Moses, and that of Jerusalem by Le Keux, especially deserve 
commendation; but there is not a plate in the book that is not 
worthy of it. This work has been got up at very great 
expense, and we have no doubt Mr. Rogers will be amply com- 
pensated for the outlay. It breathes a strain of pure piety. 
How could it be otherwise when it contains articles from Mil- 
man, Campbell, Mrs. Sigourney, Miss Mitford, Rogers, Bow- 
ring, &c. 


Mr. James Betts, 120 South Second Street, has issued pro- 
posals for publishing by subscription, the life of Joseph Lan- 
caster, founder of the I terian system of Education. 





An improved edition of Colman’s Poets of America, has 
lately made its appearance. A beautiful book. §. Colman, 8 
Astor House, New York. 


The Spit Fire, by Capt. —— Carey & Hart, Philadel- 
phia. 

This is a very questionable work; tosome it may give plea- 
sure, but we confess a dislike to genteel young ladies being 
allied to notorious captains of piratical vessels. The hero 
appears to be a nice sort of young man, who in the beginning 
swears a most dreadful oath, which in the end he breaks. 
The lady will have him pirate or no. There are some capital 
sea scenes described, and take out the love story the book 
is good; that is, it gives a good description of a gang of 
freebooters. The interest is greatly marred by the obvious 
impossibility of some of the incidents. To the mass the work 
will give satisfaction; to the thinking it cannot. 


A continuation of the Memoirs of Charles Mathews, Come- 
dian. By Mrs. Mathews. 2 vols. Lea and Blanchard, 
Philadelphia, 1839. 

We have not seen the first part of these Memoirs, and we 
do not, therefore, know to what circumstances they particu- 
larly relate, but we suppose they furnish detailed statements 
of the great comedian’s early career. The present volume 
commences with him when his reputation was at the highest, 
and closes with his death, in June, 1835. To theatrical per- 
sons, and those who admire dramatic talent, these Memoirs 
are no doubt very interesting, but to the general reader we 
suppose they will prove rather dull and unengaging. 

Those passages which have attracted our attention most, 
are the records, partly made by himself and partly by his wife, 
of the two visits Mr. M. made to this country; the first in 
1822, and the second in 1834. The opinions of a man whose 
opportunities of acquiring information were necessarily so 
limited are of course entitled to no value; but it is neverthe- 
less amusing to see with what gravity they are uttered, and 
to find how entirely, notwithstanding his show of kindly feel- 
ing, and the cordial welcome he received here, his prejudices 
have got the better of his inclinations and judgment. With 
the exception of a very small class, indeed, he pronounces the 
Americans stupid and indecent, incapable of fun, and guilty 
of the grossest rudeness; and with an air of the most deter- 
mined sincerity, he relates incidents not less absurd than those 
which have been the staple of the books prepared by Mrs. 
Trollope, Capt. Marryat, and the rest of that description. 
It is amusing also to observe the tone of patronage in which 
Mrs. Mathews speaks of the ladies of America, some of whom, 
to her own great amazement no doubt, she found to be very 
polite, attentive, and well-meaning people. 

The details of the second visit to ‘‘ these United States,” 
are principally furnished in letters from Mrs. Mathews to her 
son Charles, the gentleman whose own visit, more recently, 
proved so eminent a failure: and it is curious to note that 
amid the most tender expressions of endearment towards her 
husband, there perpetually occurs a reference to the pounds, 
shillings and pence part of the expedition; and whenever she 
expresses a regret for Mr. Mathews’ illness, she mingles with 
it the most ludicrous concern about the pecuniary loss which 
it must involve. Indeed, notwithstanding all her high flown 
protestations of attachment and regard, we are partly inclined 
to suspect that the good lady's thrift was quite equal to her 
affection. 

Henry of Guise, or the States of Blois. By G. P. R. James. 
2 vols. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1839. Carey & 
Hart, Philadelphia. 

The rapidity with which Mr. James accumulates his novels 
is really surprising. Before the reader has had time to get 
through with one another follows, and while he is wondering 
how this could be accomplished, a third is announced as ready 
for publication, and so it goes on unceasingly. Occasionally 
the inevitable consequences of this haste are manifest in the 
careless style of certain passages, and the incongruous assem- 
blage of incidents; but defects of this kind are much less fre- 
quent than under the circumstances might be expected, and 
they are always atoned by the interest of the story, and the 
vein of good sense that characterises all Mr. James's produc- 
tions. 

Henry of Guise, is one of the best of its class. The period 
at which the scene is laid is one of great interest, and the pic- 
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tures of the prevailing manners, and the descriptions of the 
active characters, are alike excellent. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


We do not hesitate to say, that no periodical publisher in 
our own country, or in England, has ever presented a list of 
contributors equal to that now presented to the subscribers of 
the Lady’s Book. Such names as Mrs. Emma C. Embury, 
Mrs. Seba Smith, Mrs. Cornwall Baron Wilson, Mrs. H. 
Beecher Stowe, Mrs. E. F. Ellet, Miss Mary Russell Mit- 
ford, (her first contribution, we believe, to an American maga- 
zine,) Mias A. M. F. Buchanan, Mrs. M. H. Parsons, Miss 
Juliet H. Lewis, Mrs. F. 8. Osgood, Miss C. H. Waterman, 
Miss A. D. Woodbridge, Mrs. St. Leon Loud, Miss H. F. 
Gould, Miss Mary W. Hale, Mrs. Hofland, Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, 
Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney—are seldom presented in the same 
work. The English magazines do not equal ours in enter- 
prise. In each of them you will probably find one or two good 
names, but in no one will you find, as in the Lady’s Book, 
the best talent of this country and of England conjoined to 
lend interest to its columns. We are proud of our success, 
and justly so. We were the first to introduce the system of 
calling forth the slumbering talent of our country by offering 
an equivalent for the efforts of genius. We have found our 
reward in so doing, and that we have kept pace with our 
increasing list, let the following facts speak. 

Some few years since, the Lady’s Book was monthly issued, 
printed on infe;ior paper, and without an original article in 
its columns—with Sut eight steel plates per annum, and four 
plates of fashions on cu»ver. See now the difference: our type 
and paper are unexceptioncble, our embellishments surpass 
those of any other magazine of the same, or double price, in 
the world; it is entirely original, axd our contributors number 
among them the first names of the day; and our subscription 
list will double the actual list of any other magazine in Ame- 
rica. We do not boast, we do but pay a proper compliment 
to a just appreciation on the part of our readers of our un- 
ceasing efforts. 

We regret that our limits would not admit of the excellent 
contributions of Mrs, C. Lee Hentz, Mrs. Harrison Smith, and 
Miss M. A. Browne, but they shall soon be presented to our 
readers. 

It is our present intention, to show the great strength of our 
list of writers, to make up the February number, with the 
exception of the Editor's articles, and the continued tales, 
entirely of the writings of our Gentlemen contributors. 

But our readers must not suppose that we have entirely ex- 
hausted our stock of contributions from our Lady writers. We 
have still articles on hand from Mrs. Hentz, Mrs. H. Smith, 
Miss M. A. Browne, Mrs. Osgood, Miss Dupuy, Mrs. Sigourney, 
Mrs. Hale, Mrs. Parsons, Mrs. Thayer, Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Hof- 
land, Mrs. C. B, Wilson, Miss 8. Holland, and Miss Hale. 

It will be perceived that we have provided new type, 
& superior paper, and a new cover; and we assure our sub- 
scribers that our efforts will be unceasing to merit their appro- 
bation. We are late with this number, but it will be the only 
one. The receipt of our Book has been acknowledged in St. 
Louis on the 27th of the month previous to its date. 

We have erased from our list two hundred subscribers, each 
owing three years’ subscription, and three hundred and seven- 
ty-five owing two years, amounting in all to four thousand 
and fifty dollars. What a commentary on the credit system, 
and what a slur upon the honesty of the self-styled patrons 
of periodicals. Patrons, indeed ! 

We have struck from our Book every name in Canada and 
the British Provinces, not paid in advance for 1840. 

In future we will add to every subscription remaining un- 
paid one-sixth; therefore, all accounts not settled during the 
year, will be taxed with an additional fifty cents at the end 
of it. If we must wait we mest be paid for it. “By Jupiter 
this shall not be revoked.” 


A friend at Natchez, Miss. thus writes to us, “I wish 
you would mention in your “Book” that the Fancy and Jew- 
ellery Store of Mr. I. H. Macmichael, of this place, is abun- 
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dantly supplied with every variety of goods connected with his 
branches of business. I make this request, because I know 
that your “Book” circulates more extensively in this State 
than any other periodical, and I am desirous that the Ladies 
should know, that they may be supplied here, without sending 
to New Orleans, or to one of the northern cities.” 

It is rather out of our usual course to do what is here asked 
of us, but we comply with the wish of our correspondent, in 
this particular instance, because, in the first place, Mr. Mac- 
michael is a friend whom we highly esteem; and, because, in 
the second place, we are satisfied from the testimony of nume- 
rous visitors, that his establishment is one of the most elegant 
in the southern country, evincing in its general arrangement, 
and the selection of the articles offered for sale, the highest 
taste and skill. 

We have received some of Mrs. Hale’s Good Housekeeper, 
and will supply them at 50 cents per copy. Any subscriber 
remitting us $6 for back or advance subscriptions, (post paid,) 
shall receive a copy gratis. 





Parkinsons’.—We received the other day a very beautifully 
engraved card, setting forth the fact that Messrs. R. B. & J. W. 
Parkinson, the proprietors of the famous Confectionary estab- 
lishment, No. 180, Chestnut Street, had recently been making 
improvements on their premises, and had enlarged their faci- 
lities for business. As we are rather fond of seeing good things, 
we took occasion to step across to their store ; and we were so 
much pleased with the excellence of their arrangements ; the 
cleanliness, order, and regularity that prevailed in every part 
of their establishment ; the immense variety of beautiful pre- 
parations that crowded their shelves; and the attentions and 
politeness of the principals and their assistants, that we in- 
wardly determined to record our favourable impressions in the 
Lady's Book. This we now do, and we mav «dd for the infor- 
mation of our fair readers, that orders for every variety of por- 
table confectionary, no matter from what distance they may 
come, are promptly attended to at Parkinsons’, and the goods 
sent, so carefully put up, as to preserve them from all injury. 
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CHIT CHAT OF FASHIONS, 


Hair.—The back hair is worn as low as possible, almost 
falling on the neck. The hair is done into one long braid, 
which is twisted and coiled up like a serpent. The front hair 
is sometimes in long ringlets, and frequently either in smooth 
or furred bands, falling at each side of the face. A fine gold 
Venetian chain is much worn, with a little ornament in front, 
and sometimes a band of velvet. Velvet bows are worn in 
the back hair, and on the temples. 

Aprons are in high favour. Some are made of shot silk, and 
others of satin or cashmere, the latter embroidered in floss 
silks, and the others trimmed with black lace. They are ex- 
ceedingly small, and the corners led; the pockets in the 
form of scallop shells (the round part down) on the outside. 
But the most elegant of all are of embroidered muslin, with a 
border all round, and a handsome lace outside. These latter 
are lined with pink, blue, lilac, or pale yellow silk. 

Long and short gloves and mittens, of black filet, are uni- 
versally adopted. They are trimmed at the tops or round the 
wrists with narrow black lace. A new kind has just appeared, 
they are of white silk net, wrought in coloured silks, in such 
a@ manner as to appear enriched with precious stones, if seen 
at any distance. 

Rutfles have become an indispensable article in the toilette. 
They are made of cambric, double, and with one or two rows 
of fine stitching; or of clear cambric, embroidered. Pocket 
handkerchiefs are also embroidered. 

Evenine Neotice.—Cambric of the finest and clearest kind 
has lately been introduced into evening dress; that is to say 
for social parties; it has already become very fashionable, 
and we think it likely to continue. We may cite as the most 
elegant of the dresses, those bordered with three flounces, 
each ornamented with a very narrow violet stripe, printed at 
the bottom of the flounce. A broad white satin riband encir- 
cles the waist, and ties in front, in floating ends, of unequal 
lengths, the longest just touches the top of the first flounce. 








PROMENADE DRESS, 


Fic. 1—Robe of white Pekin: 
the border trimmed with two flounces 
of antique point lace. White satin 
hat; a small round shape; profusely 
trimmed with lace, flowers, and white 
ribbon.» Manteau of white cashmere ; 
lined with blue satin, and trimmed 
with rich fringe, which encircles a 
superb Egyptian border; cords and 
tassels depending from the collar 
and the shoulders complete the trim- 
ming. 


PROMENADE DRESS. 


Fic. 2.—The robe is one of the 
new Lucie de Lammermoor plaid 
silks; it is trimmed with three floun- 
ces. Shawl cloak, of pearl grey levan- 
tine; lined with green satin, and bor- 


MORNING DRESS. 


Fic. 3.—Pelisse dress of rose- 
coloured gros de Naples; the cor- 
sage tight to the shape; is trimmed 
with a fancy silk cord; the sleeves 
are ornamented with the same, and 
the skirt and border are also trimmed 
with the same. A silk cord and but- 
tons disposed in waves complete the 
trimming. Head-dress of hair. 


PROMENADE DRESS. 


Fic, 4.—Robe of one of the new 
winter silks, a straw-coloured ground, 
lightly striped, and figured in black. 
Cloak of satin, lined with bright rose- 
coloured pou de soie; it sits exactly 
to the shape, round the upper part 
of the bust, and the front is arranged 
in a manner to form the shape most 
becomingly. Velvet collar to cor- 
respond; it is round and of mode- 
rate size. Large hanging sleeves; 


dered with velvet; it is of a large size, 
looped on the shoulders by green 
cords and tassels. Dark grey velvet 
bonnet; a small cottage crown, but 


they are finished, as is also the bot. 
tom of the cloak, with a rouleau of 
the lining. Pink velvet hat, a small 
round shape; the interior of the brim 
open brim; the interior trimmed with is trimmed in a light style at the 
lace and flowers; feathers tipped DE ME AIRS SY oe K “OR yy! sides, with ribbon and velvet flowers. 
with crimson, and ribbons edged a n if wr, 1 Ay lew : “a Lace, ribbon, and flowers, decorate 
with the same, decorate the crown. : ; il KX <i NEF SN \ the crown. 
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